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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Artist’s Market 


A’ AMERICA assumes more gracefully her role as the world’s 
art center, the question of the artist’s market enters more 
and more into controversial discussion—as may be seen by 
the several “letters to the editor” reprinted on pages 18 and 
19 of this issue. Why has not art acquisition kept pace with 
art education? It is a complex problem that cannot be solved 
overnight, but I would like to touch on these four pertinent 
factors which have had a negative reaction on art sales: 


Craftsmanship—In the wake of the beneficial freedom of 
expression that came with the advent of modernism there 
also appeared a pernicious contempt for craftsmanship. It 
became the fashion to ignore fine, artistic workmanship in 
order that the artist might the more strongly voice his revolt 
against the tight brushwork of salon painting. The sad result 
was a multitude of canvases that might have been fine art 
had they not been so sloppy in execution. The artist mistook 
the surface trivialities of modernism for its basic principles, 
and succeeded only in confessing his artistic illiteracy. A 
beautifully conceived head has a terrific handicap in living 
down its accompanying hand that looks like nothing better 
than five inept frankfurters suckling a partially inflated bal- 
loon. As a result of this careless crafts- 
manship much contemporary painting 
on exhibition should be honestly la- 
belled “experimental sketch.” No paint- 
ing was ever “modern” just because it 
was sloppy. 


Criticism—Because Van Gogh died a 
failure, believed in only by a devoted 
brother, art critics ever since, conscious- 
ly or otherwise, have labored under a 
heavy handicap. To prevent another Van 
Gogh tragedy, they lean at an acute 
angle to be fair and impartial to all 
who can show just a hint of aesthetic 
worth, Their personal likes and dislikes 
are so tightly reined that they are often 
unfair to themselves, rather than the 
exhibitor. Make no mistake, art critics 
know what the score is; it’s only that 
they fear to become an accessory to a 
critical injustice. However, it would 
make things easier for the buyer if they 
would chart more definitely the line of 
demarcation between the professional and the amateur. An 
exhibition of amateur modernism can be just as boring as 
two miles of salon peonies. 

Amateurism—Up in Canada the report is that a 2-year-old 
child is exhibiting some paintings to the accompaniment of 
breathless ohs and ahs from fond friends who murmur the 
name of Paul Klee. Out in San Francisco there is an exhi- 
bition of contemporary primitives called “They Taught 
Themselves.” Undoubtedly, there the murmurs sound like 
Rousseau le Douanier. All of which dramatizes the fact that 
art is the only human endeavor wherein there is no compre- 
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hensive yardstick of achievement. The child and the wtrained 
command the same attention as the professional. 

Subject Matter—For more than two decades it has been 
the habit of those “in the know” to decry subject matter as 
of less than minor consequence. Their arguments was that 
since all artists are masters, it follows that every time a 
brush is touched to a canvas, presto a masterpiece. And in 
turn the public was expected to worship each of those aim- 
less brush strokes. Somehow, it didn’t work out exactly that 
way, and thousands of art lovers refused to buy thousands 
of backhouses, tin cans and retired Model T’s. Their rebuttal 
was that since all artists are masters, it follows that each 
magical brush stroke could be applied just as easily to de- 
picting beauty instead of ugliness. Subject matter is not im- 
portant in painting a picture; it is in selling one. 


To My Patrons 


sa in the sense that its publication life would be 
abruptly terminated were it not for the loyal support of 
its readers, THE DicEst is entirely un-subsidized, and, in con- 
sequence, is not obliged to take orders from any particular 
group or individual. What you read in the editorial columns 
of the Dicest is there solely because we feel that it is news 
or opinion that will interest you and at the same time serve 
the greater cause of art in America. Frankly, the Dicest 
prefers its editorial freedom to comfortable, carefree nestling 
in the shadows of angelic dependence. 

But, of one thing we of the Dicest staff are always keenly 
conscious. This cherished freedom of action would cease the 
moment we sacrificed to commercial or political expediency 
the confidence of the readers. Your subscription checks carry 
with them the unspoken obligation that -we keep the faith— 
that we stick to our 15-year-old editorial policy that pledges 
the best possible magazine of news and opinion in the art 
field, concisely written, profusely illus- 
trated and packed with news that is free 
alike of inside prejudice and outside 
commitments. Because of the long-range 
soundness of this policy, the magazine, 
relying entirely upon its own resources, 
breasted the greatest depression in'U. S. 
history and now finds itself in the midst 
of the second World War stronger and 
more widely read than ever. All this was 
possible only because you readers sup- 
plied the necessary freedom of. action. 

And so in this issue I take sincere 
pride in printing the list of readers who 
comprise the 1940-41 Patrons of THE 
Art Dicest (see pages 29, 30, 31.and 
34). The Patron List is not one of regu- 
lar subscribers. These are readers who 
have responded to.the Dicest’s call for 
support over and above the annual sub- 
scription fee. There are three divisions: 
Life Patrons, those who have contributed 
$25 for a life subscription as an ex- 
pression of confidence that the Dicest will retain its ideals 
and integrity as long as they live; Double Annual Patrons, 
those who have contributed $10, either for five gift subscrip- 
tions for their friends or as a five-year subscription for them- 
selves; and Annual Patrons, those who have subscribed for 
two years at $5. 

To all these friends, plus the 13,000 other readers ‘not 
listed as Patrons, I want to express on behalf of myself and 
my staff our deepest appreciation and to pledge ourselves to 
the task of putting in your hands each fortnight an up-to-date 
journal of unsubsidized, unbiased art news and opinion. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Belabors Tom Benton 
Sir: Far be it from me to defend stuffed 
shirts, but I'd appreciate space to ever 
so slightly belabor Thomas Benton for 
conduct unbecoming an artist. In Ben- 
ton’s skirmishes with museums and uni- 
versities I feel sure I discern a plan. The 
following is an analysis of this plan: 

(1) First Benton raises a stink by over- 
virility of language in one of his routine 
anti-museum diatribes. 

(2) Resulting repercussions give him an 
excellent opportunity for short-term mar- 
tyrdom at the hands of his employers. 

(3) Students and associates then ideal- 
istically rise to defend the mis-used mas- 
ter while Benton verbally pounds stuffed 
shirts to a pulp and the Press spreads 
the word. This strategy used on numbers 
of occasions has accomplished Lamour- 
like or perhaps more properly Donald 
Duck-like glamour for Mr. Benton. 

But I’m sure that now this is written 
Mr. Benton will be crestfallen and promise 
to be good, quit sassing his elders and 
perhaps take up painting with some sen- 
sitive artist who can help him with his 
color. I think he has latent talent. 


—CHARLES B. CULVER, 
Ferndale, Mich. 


Retaining Our Heads 

Sir: I like your reading matter as well 
as the illustrations. With the art world 
keeping at least just as confused as the 
world itself, if not more so, it is a great 
help to collectors and artists to have a 
sane magazine whose editors keep their 
heads and try to look at pictures clear- 
ly and comment clearly. I think the small 
comments and editorials are clever, with- 
out being “fresh” or frivolous. 


—FRANK J. OEHLSCHLAEGEE, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Truly a “News” Magazine 

Sm: I have found THe Art Dicest the 
one art magazine that carries all the art 
news and information an artist could 
wish. I also read Boswell’s comments on 
the art world, and hope to be a subscrib- 
er for many years to come. 


—ANTONIO P. MARTINO, 
Philadelphia. 


More About Chicago 

Sir: I as well as several other painters 
would appreciate it very much if you 
would print in THE Art DIGEST more art 
news from the Chicago area. 


—AMANDA BERGLUND, 
Chicago. 


Somewhat Pessimistic 
Sir: Everything’s in a bad way, it seems, 
including art which doesn’t have to be. 
—ESsTHER GRIFFIN WHITE, 
Richmond, Ind. 


What Does It Mean? 

Sir: It would be a gain to many of us 
laymen if those who write on art sub- 
jects would pay more attention to the 
symbolic, the suggestive and the mean- 
ing of pictures. I know that techniques 
are the present standards of value, but 
there are many who are asking, “What 
does it mean?” or “What did the artist 
have in mind?” I think that such inter- 
pretations will increase the desire for 
pictures and possibly augment sales as a 
new interest is created in the minds of 
the low-browed moralists like myself. 

—RICHARD, L. SHIPLEY, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Mexican Girl: Doris ROSENTHAL 
Courtesy of Midtown Gallery 





From Day to Day: DOUGLAS GORSLINE 
Courtesy of the Babcock Gallery 


New York Dealers Collaborate in Notable Show of American Art 


THERE ARE two paradoxical aspects 
to the art dealers’ exhibition which, 
through Aug. 22, fills the huge galler- 
ies in the Fine Arts Building, New York 
City, with 300 paintings, prints, water- 
colors and sculptures by an imposing 
roster of American artists. 

First, the activity of its organization 
grew out of the stultifying inactivity 
of summer in New York art circles. 
It represents, secondly, concerted ac- 
tion in which gallery directors, hereto- 
fore notorious for their obdurate inde- 
pendence, have sublimated their robust 
individualities in favor of the common 
cause. 

The show, which fills the niche cre- 
ated by two consecutive years of World’s 
Fair exhibitions, is, through propitious 
timing, geared tightly to the rising tide 
of patriotism that places emphasis on 
everything American. 

Stimulating and solid, the exhibition 
stays mostly along the middle of the 
road, but avoids dullness. It brings to 
life a remarkably accurate impression 
of the present-day state of art in Amer- 
ica, being short only in the sphere of 
comprehensiveness: a few important 
dealers, although all were invited to 
participate, are not represented. Hence 
a sizable group of significant artists is 
missing. 

But those included carry the Ameri- 
can artist’s banner with assurance, win- 
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ning extended and friendly considera- 
tion from the metropolitan critics. 

Edward Alden Jewell in a long, non- 
specific review in the Times general- 
ized: “The walls at the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery have never looked neater, more 
coherent, less congested or cooler than 
they do right now. Every exhibition es- 
tablishes an atmosphere of its own, 
which you instantly sense. In the pres- 
ent case it comes close to being an at- 
mosphere of beach umbrellas or the 
shuttering benevolence of Venetian 
blinds.” 

Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Trib- 
une listed among the “best” works ex- 
hibited Jon Corbino’s Sunday Picnic, 
following with Doris Rosenthal’s Mex- 
ican Girl, Ann Brockman’s Sunset, Plum 
Cove, Max Weber’s “murky, powerfully 
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drawn” Builder and Isabel Bishop's 
Tidying Up. Landscapes by Herbert Mey- 
er, Charles Sheeler, Stephen Etnier, 
Charles Locke and Jean Liberte drew 
comment from Burrows. Of the por- 
traits on view, most of them from the 
Grand Central Galleries, Burrows se- 
lected for mention Sidney Dickinson’s 
The Derelict and Wayman Adams’ 
forceful depiction of the late Jerome 
Myers. Sculptors Mahonri Young, Paul 
Manship, Maurice Sterne and William 
Zorach drew comment also. 

Coming to Paul Cadmus, who in this 
show provides, as is his wont, a contro- 
versial note, Burrows wrote: “Perhaps 
the most sensational, certainly the most 
crass and cynical in its realism, is Paul 
Cadmus’ commentary on the barroom 
spirit in his Hinky Dinky Parlez-Vous 
—not a new painting, to be sure, but 
one of his most ruthless.” 

Here Emily Genauer, who in the 
World-Telegram wrote one of the most 
thoughtful and specific reviews of the 
show, stepped up and harmonized with 
Burrows on the theme of Cadmus. His 
Hinky Dinky Parlez-Vous, she reported, 
‘fs the cheapest, ugliest, emptiest com- 
position in the whole show.” 

“The overwhelming majority of the 
pictures,” Miss Genauer continued, “are 
good.”” But what makes the show so un- 
usually interesting is “the juxtaposition 
of works by the bigwigs of America 
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Truro Girl: JERRY FARNSWORTH 
From the Milch Gallery 


next to things by the comparatively un- 
known men.” 

Illustrating her point, Miss Genauer 
cited Hobson Pittman’s romantic, poetic 
Martin Houses, next to which hangs 
Yaddo Music Tower in Moonlight by 
Jean Liberté, who though a long-time 
exhibitor is practically unknown. “See,” 
the World-Telegram critic advises her 
readers, “if this latter isn’t by far the 
more meaningful, sensitive, lyric and 
beautifully executed of the two.” 

Highly-publicized Doris Lee’s Flowers 
“is pleasant enough, but tight, stiff and 
distinctly out of a seed catalog. Com- 
pare it with Autumn Flowers by the 
utterly unknown Lisa Mangor and see 
how delicate, exquisite and subtle color 
handling really can be. Regard Weath- 
ervane, an empty and oddly obscene 
still-life by a man who's really a beau- 
tiful technician when he wants to be— 
the great Peter Blume. And then turn 


to Clown, by the obscure Vincent Spag- 
na—a strong yet poignant head which 
is near tops for the whole show.” 

Dropping her comparisons, Miss Gen- 
auer next turned to individual works of 
“outstanding quality” which ought to 
be singled out. 

“There are,” she wrote, “a study of 
Isabel Bishop which exceeds anything 
she’s done before because of the man- 
ner in which she has secured pearly 
fluid tone without sacrificing solidity of 
form; Revington Arthur’s Vermont Pas- 
torale, which has a mellow richness of 
color and surface not usual in this too- 
often raw painter; Ann Brockman’s 
stout, earthy, beautifully modeled and 
freshly pigmented Circus Flirtation; Ci- 
kovsky’s reflective, arrestingly colored 
Portrait of My Wife; Russell Cowles’ 
exciting Summer Shower; Joseph de 
Martini’s colorful little Fresh Day and 
Louis Eilshemius’ grand blue landscape. 


Moonlight on the Osage: THOMAS BENTON 
From Associated American Artists Galleries 


Fish Women of Galway: EUGENE HIGGINS 
From the Kleemann Galleries 


“And there are many others. Arthur 
Emptage’s Landscape stands out crisp 
and bright and desirable. Benjamin 
Kopman’s little Sunday Morning will 
be a surprise to you. By the man known 
for his big, bulbous studies of ugly and 
often decadent figures, this one is a 
small and compact picture of a woman 
going to church on a Sunday morning. 
But in it is everything of smug virtue 
and self-assured godliness. And in it, 
too, are beautiful paint quality and 
stout form. Double-check also Sidney 
Laufman’s verdant landscape and a lit- 
tle and more-restrained-than-usual one 
for Francis Speight. 

“William McNulty’s Main Entrance is 
an enchanting small circus piece which 
should go up among the best half-dozen 
in the whole show. 

“Robert Philipp is represented by a 
small and intimate study of a woman 
called Sylvia—treally lovely in its deli- 


Woman with Mirror: TSCHACBASOV 
From A. C. A. Gallery 
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Taos in Winter: GENE KLoss 
From Kennedy & Company 


cacy of tone. Raphael Soyer’s After the 
Bath is another small piece, charming 
in mood and texture. There’s a more 
delicate and restrained Millard Sheets 
than we’re accustomed to seeing. Jacob 
Getler Smith’s portrait is good, and 
provocative, too. Taubes’ Resting Girl, 
Maurice Sterne’s opulently textured As- 
sunta, Sol Wilson’s Narrow Pass, An- 
drew Wyeth’s Northern Slope, Max 
Weber’s well-known Builders and Wil- 
liam Gropper’s They Fought for De- 
mocracy—these and many others make 
the exhibition a memorable event.” 
Greatly buttressing the figure section 
of the exhibition is a notable group, 
varied and individual in technique but 
of equal high standard: Jerry Farns- 
worth’s Truro Girl, rich in color, sub- 
tle in brushwork and adroit in char- 
acterization; Douglas Gorsline’s From 
Day-to-Day, strong and simple in color, 
rhythmically composed; Eugene Hig- 


Fourth of July: Peter Hurp 
From the Macbeth Gallery 
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gins’ weighty Fish Women of Galway; 
Abraham Harriton’s Woman Plucking 
Fowl, solid, tight design sounded in a 
solid, tight color chord; John Koch’s 
Christina, a sturdy performance, paint- 
erly, alive, expertly textured; Tschac- 
basov’s sharp-faceted Lady with Mirror, 
and William Steig’s wood sculpture, 
Left Handed Violinist, a deft, whimsi- 
cal piece in which humor does not be- 
cloud real sculptural values. Thomas 
Benton’s Moonlight on the Osage and 
Peter Hurd’s Fourth of July are ma- 
ture, stylistically typical landscapes. 
The show’s print section, coming 
mostly from the stock of the Kennedy 
Gallery, reflects in black and white 
much the same spirit and caliber of the 
canvases. Most of them, however, have 
been seen before, many of them having 
gathered important print prizes. In this 
category are James E. Allen’s Connect- 
ors, Mortimer Borne’s Rainy Night and 


Left Handed Violinist: STEIG 
From Downtown Gallery 


John Taylor Arms’ In Memoriam, Char- 
tres Cathedral. 

Other excellent prints are Gene Kloss’ 
spiritedly patterned Taos in Winter; 
Peggy Bacon’s satirical The Social 
Graces, 1935; Albert Barker’s sun-flood- 
ed The Deserted Homestead; Isabel 
Bishop’s mature Two Girls; Asa Chef- 
fetz’ clean, rich In Retrospect; Alan 
Crane’s cadenced Taxco Road; Kerr 
Eby’s moody, idyllic winter scene, Day’s 
End, Driftway; Arthur Heintzelman’s 
pensive My Little Model; Martin Lewis’ 
well-known Day’s End; Doel Reed’s lush 
nude, Fertility; John Sloan’s almost 
legendary Sculpture in the Square, Lev- 
on West’s Wild Horses and Nason’s pre- 
cise Pennsylvania Landscape. 

Although the show’s closing date is 
announced as Aug. 22, it may, if atten- 
dance and interest warrant, be followed 
by another show by the same dealers, 
to run for an additional month. 


George Elmer Browne: SIDNEY DICKINSON 


From Grand Central Art. Galleries 





Almost as newsworthy as the pro- 
verbial “man bites dog” story is the un- 
precedentedly successful co-operation 
of the 11 New York art dealers who 
pooled their talents, their experience 
and the work of their artists to assem- 
ble the American exhibition on view in 
the Fine Arts Building until Aug. 12. 

Pictured on this page are eight of the 
dealers whose active service on organi- 
zation committees is largely responsible 
for the show’s success. 

Above at the left is Robert W. Mc- 
Intyre, who came to this country from 
Ireland in 1903 and immediately be- 
came associated with the Macbeth Gal- 
lery, one of the oldest firms to special- 
ize in American art (founded in 1892). 
He has served that gallery ever since, 
assuming directorship on the death last 
year of his cousin, Robert Macbeth, son 
of the founder. 

Next to McIntyre stands Harvard 
College—Fogg Museum trained Alan D. 
Gruskin, director of the Midtown Gal- 
leries which he founded in 1932 to pub- 
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licize and sell the work of American 
artists. His gallery sponsors the work 
of an important group of artists, not 
only in its New York headquarters, but 
also in shows circulated throughout the 
country. Gruskin is also a leader of the 
art-in-the-home movement. 

Next, in left to right order, is Albert 
Milch of the gallery bearing his and 
his brother’s name. Milch came to the 
U. S. in 1894 from Hungary and started 
work as a gilder. In 1903 he opened 
a frame shop and in 1910 began dealing 
in pictures. Since the retirement last 
year of his brother Edward Milch, Al- 
bert Milch has directed the gallery, car- 
rying on its long tradition of sponsor- 
ship of American art. 

Seated, hammer in hand, is Henry 
Kleemann, Bavarian-born, Munich art 
student who came to America in 1923. 
Two years later, with his brother, John, 
he opened the Kleemann Brothers Gal- 
lery, a partnership that ended in 1935 
on the death of his brother. Since then 
Henry Kleemann has conducted the gal- 


lery, dealing exclusively in American 
paintings and in prints and drawings by 
American and European artists. 
Adjusting a print at the right is Al- 
bert Reese of the Kennedy Gallery, 
noted dealers in old master and con- 
temporary prints. Founded in 1874 as 
Hermann Wunderlich & Co., the firm, 
which started business far downtown in 
John Street, has followed the movement 
of the city north, changing its name in 
1912 to Kennedy & Co., and, after suc- 
cessive moves, locating on Fifth Avenue, 
just north of 59th Street. Albert Reese 
joined the firm in 1926, and besides sell- 
ing every type and category of print, 
he has written extensively on the sub- 
ject for numerous art magazines. 
Below at the left is Erwin S. Barrie, 
director since its founding in 1923 of 
the Grand Central Galleries, one of the 
largest in business devoted exclusively 
to American (and primarily conserva- 


tive) art. Barrie first became associated 


with art more than 30 years ago. He 
managed the art department of the Car- 
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son, Pirie, Scott & Company store in 
Chicago, and so successful was his rec- 
ord that when Grand Central was 
founded, Barrie was made director. The 
gallery distributes paintings and sculp- 
ture to members and circulates shows 
throughout the nation. 

Next to Director Barrie, saving the 
little lady in bronze from a nasty fall, 
is Carmine Dalesio, director since 1940 
of the Babcock Gallery. One of the old- 
est organizations in the group, the Bab- 
cock Gallery is an outgrowth of the 
firm founded in 1852 by John Snedecor 
and joined in 1911 by E. C. Babcock, 
who was owner of the gallery from 1917 
to his death in 1940. Dalesio joined the 
original Snedecor gallery in 1902, at 
the age of 15, and has been associated 
with it since that date. The gallery was 
one of the first to recognize American 
artists having, as early as 1866, begun 
sponsoring the Hudson River School. 

At the desk at the right is Antoinette 
Kraushaar, who began working with 
the C. W. Kraushaar Galleries in 1919. 
Founded in 1885 by Charles W. Krau- 
shaar, the gallery was, after his retire- 
ment, managed by his brother John. At 
present Miss Kraushaar and her broth- 
er Charles, who became associated with 
the firm in 1926, are directing its ac- 
tivities. 

Not pictured are the directors of the 
three remaining galleries co-operating 
in the dealers’ show. Herman Baron 
of the A. C. A. Gallery studied art at 
New York University, served in France 
with the American Army and founded 
his gallery in 1932. In 1934 it moved to 
8th Street, where such artists as Wil- 
liam Gropper and Joe Jones were intro- 
duced as one-man exhibitors. The gal- 
lery is at present moving again, and 
will open in September in larger quar- 
ters in 8th Street, near the Whitney. 

Mrs. Edith Halpert, director of the 
Downtown Gallery, is the widow of the 
late Samuel Halpert, who was nation- 
ally important as an American painter. 
Mrs. Halpert, besides building up a no- 
table group of contemporary artists, es- 
tablished a branch gallery that special- 
ized in American folk art, a field in 
which she has done much to guide the 
formation of prominent folk art collec- 
tions, including that of Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Last year, after more 
than a decade of business in 13th Street, 
Mrs. Halpert moved her gallery to 
sumptuous quarters in 51st Street. 


Reeves Lewenthal has been director 
of the Associated American Artists Gal- 
lery since its founding in October, 1934. 
Beginning with a group of 40 artists 
whose etchings and lithographs it sold 
by mail, the organization has expanded 
greatly in the first five years, selling 
prints to 60,000 people in the United 
States and abroad. Paintings were added 
to the line, and in 1939 the Associated 
Gallery moved to expansive modern 
quarters on Fifth Avenue. From these 
new galleries, among the largest in the 
country, the organization handles an 
ever increasing group of American art- 
ists, displaying their work in New York, 
organizing such out-of-town ventures as 
the $50,000 group sale of canvases to 
Walter Wanger, producer of The Long 
Voyage Home, and merchandising the 
work of fine artists through suitable 
commercial outlets. 
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The Norton Gallery and School of Art, West Palm Beach, Florida, which 


recently made eight painting and sculpture acquisitions (June 1, ArT DIGEST) has 
added two carvings by Jose de Creeft to its sculpture collection. Selected by Ralph 
H. Norton, donor of the Gallery, they are Group of Women, reproduced above, 
and Fauna, a sensitive, partially stylized face emerging from a block of roughly 
chiseled French limestone. Both works were dated 1936 and were previously shown 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. The Georgette Passedoit Gallery of New York, 
where de Creeft is a regular exhibitor, acted as agent in the transaction. 


Osborn, Eighth President of Metropolitan 


WILLIAM CHURCH OSBORN, since 1932 
a vice-president of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, was elected its eighth president 
at a recent special meeting of the board 
of trustees. Mr. Osborn, who is 78 years 


William Church Osborn 






































































































































old and has been a trustee of the mu- 
seum since 1904, succeeds the late Geo. 
Blumenthal, whose death on June 27 
was reported in the last issue. 

A lawyer by profession, Mr. Osborn 
has long been active in public-spirited 
enterprises, and has kept in close touch 
with the Metropolitan’s activities. In 
addition he has built up an excellent per- 
sonal collection of modern French art. 
He is also a life trustee of Princeton 
University, from which he graduated in 
1883. Mr. Osborn later took his law de- 
gree at Harvard University. 

When questioned by a reporter of the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Metro- 
politan’s new president said that “the 
educational side of the museum offers 
possibilities to increase the public ap- 
preciation of the artistic treasures in 
the collection and art in general. We 
hope to stress development of that side.” 

Elected to fill Mr. Osborn’s vacant 
vice-presidency was Stephen C. Clark. 
The other vice-presidents are Elihu 
Root, Jr., and Henry S. Morgan. 


WPA Previews Allocations 


Work produced recently by New York 
City WPA artists is currently on view 
in the foyer of the Metropolitan. 








House of Mystery: CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


Chicago Host to World Watercolorists 


As IS ITS CUSTOM, the Art Institute of 
Chicago is again holding the spotlight 
as sponsor of the Mid-West’s most im- 
portant summer exhibition—the Insti- 
tute’s 20th international watercolor 
show. Numbering 537 watercolors, pas- 
tels, drawings and gouaches by artists 
from 19 foreign countries and every 
part of the United States, the exhibition 
remains on view through Oct. 5. 

Adolf Dehn, Fletcher Martin and Ken- 
neth Shopen selected the show and then 
allotted $1,100 in prize money, naming 
Charles Burchfield recipient of the top 
award, the $600 Blair prize, for his 
House of Mystery. Next came Roy M. 
Mason, whose Goin’ All t? Hell, drew 
the $400 Blair purchase prize. Third 
prize, the $100 Tuthill purchase award, 
went to Tom Dietrich for The Valley, a 
rhythmic arrangement of factories. 

Ogden Pleissner took an honorable 
mention with his Monday Morning, de- 
picting a group of Negroes heating wa- 
ter in front of their shack. Raphael 
Soyer also was voted an honorable men- 
tion for his pastel, After the Bath. 

The exhibition, wrote Edith Weigle 
in the Chicago Tribune, “is noteworthy 
for its high standard of technical skill. 
There are few poorly painted pictures 
in the huge collection. Also, there are 
only a small number of radically mod- 
ern paintings. On the whole the show 
leans toward the conservative side. For 
this reason the gallery given over to 
the fantastic, brilliantly colored, naive 
pictures by Chagall is bound to attract 
a lot of attention.” 

Chagall, however, is not the only art- 
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ist to be honored by an individual gal- 
lery. Prize-winner Burchfield and An- 
drew Wyeth are also being accorded 
one-man group displays. 

Another unit is a gallery devoted to 


watercolors by the younger Mexicans. 
Here are found Meza’s Bathers, a vivid. 
ly colored exhibit, charged, the Insti- 
tute reports, “with a high voltage of 
psychological intent;’”’ Auguiano’s sensi- 
tive pen and ink Specters; Ocampo’s 
Street Acrobats and Lunch 65 Centavos, 
marked by a “gem-like brilliance;” 
Lazo’s amusing pencil drawing, Um- 
brella, and Uribe’s “exciting, vivid” 
Stevedores. “One watercolor to be 
starred in anyone’s catalogue” is Iz- 
quierdo’s bright design, The Humble 
Dressing Room. A “pleasing composition 
of definite richness” is Manuel Echa- 
uri’s Flower Vendor. Chavez Morado, 
one of the most gifted of the younger 
artists, is showing Construction. Other 
Mexican artists are Paz Perez, Romero, 
Carlos Merida and Tamayo. 

The 377 American exhibits provide a 
dramatic picture of current art produc. 
tion, ranging from one stylistic extreme 
to the other, with however, emphasis on 
the middle-of-the-road school. 

The American watercolorist handles 
his medium with a sure touch, whether 
he is rendering his subject matter ac- 
curately or is spreading fast-flowing 
washes that catch a momentary visual 
effect or a mood. Andrew Wyeth’s The 
Wreck on Doughnut Point is an exam- 
ple of the latter, while Ogden Pleiss- 
ner’s Monday Morning, is a combina- 
tion of both. Miss Weigle of the Tri- 
bune termed Monday Morning a “su- 
perbly handled painting,” and added 
that Pleissner “must be ranked among 
the ablest of contemporary painters.” 

From Abbott, Emily, to Zsissly, the 
United States section of the show in- 
cludes work by most of the noted prac- 
titioners and by many comparative new- 
comers. All of them, whether devoted 
to humor, the social significances, the 
American or industrial scene, have 
about their work a lusty vitality that 
is, at present, the most distinguishing 
mark of American art. 


Goin’ All t’ Hell: Roy M. Mason. Awarded Blair Purchase Prize 
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Art to Encourage 
U. S. Citizenship 


IN ORDER to finance the All-Cape Com- 
petitive Scholarship in American Cit- 
izenship, through which qualified stu- 
dents are granted scholarships for Bar- 
nard College’s American citizenship 
courses, the committee in charge is or- 
ganizing an exhibition of portraits, in 
all media, of prominent early settlers 
on Cape Cod. 

The exhibits, now being drawn from 
private collections and from such prom- 
inent public institutions as the Boston 
Museum, will be on view at Falmouth, 
Cape Cod, from Aug. 21 through the 
28th. Special features include lectures 
by nationally known artists and writers, 
and prizes which will be offered to vis- 
itors able to throw light on the identity 
of some of the unknown settlers whose 
portraits will be included. 

Honorary chairman of the exhibition 
is Annie Nathan Meyer. In charge of 
hanging the exhibition are Ellen Dono- 
van (chairman), Persis Crowell, Jerry 
Farnsworth, Adelaide R. Hildreth, Chas. 
Knight, Charles D. Maginnis, Helen 
Nightwine, Eliot Orr and Helen Sawyer. 


Painted Amid the Blitz 


Among the firemen who are fighting 
the blitz blazes in London are a num- 
ber of artists. Paintings and drawings 


by a selection of these fire-fighting - 


painters have been brought to this 
country for showing, and are, through 
Aug. 11, on view at the National Gal- 
lery in Washington. Previously exhib- 
ited in London, they were chosen by Sir 
Kenneth Clark, director of London’s 
National Gallery, Sir W. W. Russell, 
keeper of the Royal Academy and J. 
B. Manson, former curator of the Tate 
Gallery. 

Illustrative in character, they are 
documents of the destruction that war 
has. unleashed in England, having the 
intensity and impact of on-the-scene 
execution. Six of the paintings in the 
show, which is called “The Great Fire 
of London, 1940,” have already been 
purchased by the British Government 
and will eventually be installed in the 
Tate Gallery. Among the artists rep- 
resented are Reginald Mills, Matvyn 
Wright, Rudolf Haybrook, Norman Hep- 
ple and Paul Dessau. 


Channel Refugee Relief 


During a Jersey Cattle Sale at Far 
Hills, New Jersey, an oil painting was 
auctioned off for the benefit of the 
Channel Islands Refugees, a group of 
40,000 people from Jersey, Guernsey, Al- 
derney and Sark who escaped to Eng- 
land just before Hitler invaded their 
lovely islands in the English Channel. 
Painted by William Armitage (R. A.), 
the picture was purchased from its 
owner, Alfred S. Campbell, by Judge 
J. G. Adams of Asheville, N. C. The 
sum was immediately dispatched to 
London. 

Mr. Campbell is soon to publish a 
book, Sunny Isle of Jersey, all profits 
from which will go to the Channel Is- 
lands Refugees Committee. Advance or- 
ders, $2.75 per copy, are being received 
by the author at Lambertville, N. J. 
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Carousel by the Sea: CLARENCE CARTER 


The Multiple Facets of American Painting 


ONE of the more substantial dealer 
shows now on view along New York’s 
57th Street is that at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries. Director Price has assembled 50 
canvases by artists of the present and 
the past generations, and in so doing has 
sketched in a noteworthy segment of 
recent American art history. (Through 
August.) 

Contemporary painters are in the ma- 
jority, but the background out of which 
much of their art grew is presented by 
canvases by such earlier notables as 
Abbott Thayer, Horatio Walker, Robert 
Henri, Arthur B. Davies, Ryder and 
those two gifted American Impression- 
ists, Childe Hassam and Ernest Lawson. 

There is about Hassam’s gay and 
beautifully lighted Central Park West, 
83rd Street, and Lawson’s City Hall, a 
compelling air of nostalgia for the sun- 
ny peace and calm of more quiet days. 

The contemporary section of the show 
presents an unusually inclusive view 
of the nation’s current art production. 
On the surrealist side, for instance, 
there are John Atherton’s Americana, 
George Marinko’s Relic of Reminiscence 
and James Guy’s The Camouflage Man, 
all of them precise in technique and 
accurate in texture and detail. At the 
opposite end of the aesthetic scale are 
the romantically mooded, lushly tex- 
tured Mending the Nets at Night by Iver 
Rose, Louis Bosa’s small, creamy Hud- 
son River, Rudolph Jacobi’s The Ger- 
trude Thibaud, a sailing vessel, and 
Paul Mommer’s Long Island Sound. 

Akin in fervent individuality and 
naiveté of concept are Lauren Ford’s 
tiny, meticulously painted Vision of St. 
Bernadette and Laurence Lebduska’s 
vividly colored, primitive Traveling Cir- 
cus. 

In sharp contrast are the slashing 
vigor of John Folinsbee’s Storm Sky 
and the sensitive delicacy of Leon Da- 
bo’s Flowers. Daniel Celentano and Phil 
Paradise depict the ordinary man in, 
respectively, Card Players and Suburb- 
an Supper. Two excellent still lifes are 


Lamar Dodd’s lushly pigmented, spir- 
itedly composed Plants and Draperies 
and Josef Foshko’s subtle Fruit and 
Flowers. Concluding the show on a high 
note is Clarence Carter’s sturdy per- 
formance, Carousel by the Sea, repro- 
duced above. 


Allied Arts Show 


WATERCOLORS AND OILS, ranging in 
style from abstract to conservative and 
in caliber from the professional to un- 
schooled amateurism, comprise the 10th 
annual summer exhibition of the Acad- 
emy of Allied Arts in New York City. 
Although most of the entries are from 
the Eastern states, California, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Canada are also represented. 

A decoratively arranged study in tex- 
tural accuracy is Sylvia G. Cannon’s 
White Snowberries, while Howard Clan- 
ey’s Blue Gelatine on the Windows is a 
vividly colored depiction of a rainy 
street scene at night. In Spring Flowers 
Arrigo Varettoni de Molin has sur- 
rounded an eager-faced little girl in a 
subway car with characters toughened 
by the blows of life. 

From Buffalo, Charles Burchfield’s 
home town, Victor Millonzi sends a 
Burchfieldesque watercolor, Street 
Brawl. Charles Harsanyi’s Afternoon in 
Gloucester is a solidly painted view out 
over the famous fishing port’s harbor. 
In total contrast is D. Satyakama Jab- 
al’s Gandhi’s Salt March to Dandi, a 
highly stylized design of flat color areas. 


Stotesbury Collection Moves to Seattle 


The famous Stotesbury Collection of 
18th Century English portraits, on view 
through July at the Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor in San Francisco, opens 
at the Seattle Museum Aug. 15, to re- 
main on exhibition through Sept. 20. 
The Collection is being circulated under 
the management of the James St. L. 
O’Toole Gallery of New York, agents 
for the collection. 
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Negro Heads: Louis MuUHLSTOCK (Drawing) 


New York Critic Attends Canadian Conference 


When we speak of hemispheric soli- 
darity and the good neighbor policy, our 
thoughts almost automatically wander 
toward the Equator. Seldom does Can- 
ada—possibly because she has been a 
good neighbor for generations—enter 
into the picture. For one American who 
knows anything about Canadian art, 
there are scores who would pass as 
scholars of the Mexican muralists or 
South American easelists. What of art 
to the North? With the idea of doing 
a little exploring, I asked Aimee Crane, 
New York writer on art and the thea- 
tre, to send me a first-hand account of 
the first Canadian Artists Conference, 
held last month at Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. Miss Crane: 

I came to Canada to do a story on the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and here I 
am attending an artist’s conference. A 


Tom Benton as Drawn by Jack 
Nichols at Canadian Conference 





busman’s holiday. I am meeting brush- 
wielders from Vancouver, Toronto, Que- 
bec, Montreal, St. John, Edmonton, Cal- 
gary and the Maritimes; 115 artists 
from points East, West, North and 
South. 

They have been gathered together by 
Andre Bieler, resident artist at Queens 
College. As far as I can see, the purpose 
of this three-day get-together is to in- 
troduce painters to each other and to 
the gallery directors, also to find out 
how best to market their canvases and 
to discover just what the government 
intends to do about acquiring war post- 
ers and for how much. In fact, the lat- 
ter question was brought up at the first 
meeting by none other than our Edward 
Rowan who was invited here to speak 
on the American Renaissance. 

Albert Cloutier, a government official 
announced the poster contest and was 
mighty embarrassed with Rowan’s di- 
rect, “Is the Canadian government go- 
ing to assign artists to do the work? 
What kind of sketches are to be sub- 
mitted? How much will the artist be 
paid? $150, $200, $500? Will he be paid 
in proportion to the value of the design 
and the circulation of the poster?” The 
artists still don’t know. 

Thomas Benton is here too, in fact he 
is the honored guest. Much to his sur- 
prise he lectured for an hour and a 
half without being heckled once. This 
never would have happened at home. 
He talked about “Form? Now I’ll tell 
you all about form.” And he did. 

He talked about flesh tones, how the 
critics said he couldn’t paint them. The 
result was Susannah and the Elders, 
even though it took three months to 
finish. He also expressed a desire to see 
more paintings in saloons than in mu- 
seums, “More people would see them.” 
And when he was queried as to his 
favorite canvas, he said it was “the last 
good picture by the last good painter 
that I see.” The maestro finished on 
this note, “Every time I go to a mu- 








seum and see-a fine old master,-I say 
to myself; ‘you certainly knew how to 
paint a couple of hundred years ago?’” 
He told me that if his former pupils in 
Kansas City insisted on establishing a 
co-operative school, he would instruct 
without pay. 

A small exhibition of paintings se- 
lected for technical aspects is on view 
in Grant Hall. I noticed a distinct Amer- 
ican trend. A little of Thomas Benton, 
Doris Lee, Miller and others. There 
aren’t enough canvases represented. I 
prefer to see something by every artist 
and then let them have a free-for-all. 
Everybody discussing everyone else’s 
stuff. But they wouldn’t do that here. 
Canadians are very polite. 

Frank Sterner, a guest from the 
Painter’s Workshop in Boston, said that 
the reason he stressed in his talk the 
use of egg tempera and mixed tech- 
niques was because tempera would 
make the Canadian artists loosen up 
and change their present style of paint- 
ing. They would get different optical 
aspects and it would also make them 
compose in their own studios, thus 
breaking away from the current ten- 
dency of realism. 

I find that art doesn’t pay on this 
side of the border. There are few col- 
lectors, fewer dealers and the museums’ 
haven’t the money to spend. As a re- 
sult, artists must treat painting as a 
hobby and find other means of support 
such as teaching or commercial draw- 
ing. Ed Rowan found an enthusiastic 
audience during his talk on our post- 
office murals. He used large designs and 
sketches to illustrate what was done to 
promote good-will between the govern- 
ment, the artist and the city council. 
The Canadians expressed surprise at 
what they thought were enormous sums 
paid to the muralists. 

I’ve enjoyed this artists conference. 
It’s my first. I leave tomorrow for Mon- 
treal and Quebec and then back to To- 
ronto. 


Carved by Enid Bell 


The Post Office of Hereford, Texas, 
has a new sculpture decoration richly 
expressive of the state that was once 
a nation. A wood carving by Enid Bell, 
it is titled On the Range and depicts 
two cowboy musicians, two listeners 
(one leaning against his horse) and a 
steer. The piece, sponsored by the Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, is placed above the 
door in the lobby. 

The Section’s announcement states 
that “though simple in concept, Miss 
Bell’s design not only visualizes the 
scene, but also reflects the mood of the 
men as they gather in the evening to 
play and hear their favorite songs. The 
warm, human aspects of the scene are 
also enhanced by Miss Bell’s treatment 
of the relief. The carving is made from 
white pine, then tinted with watercol- 
ors and polished.” 


Art Director Exhibits 


Loren Stone, president of the Art Di- 
rectors Club, was the July exhibitor 
in the Bronxville Theater (N. Y.) gal- 
leries. On view were watercolors, vivid 
in color and characterized by freely 
but expertly handled washes, executed 
during the past year in Key West, 
Florida, and Taos, New Mexico. 
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Reproduced above is one wall of the 
Vose Galleries in Boston showing part 
of that firm’s large, varied summer 
show. Organized to commemorate the 
Vose Galleries’ 100th year in business, 
the exhibition comprises early Ameri- 
can furniture, 17th century English por- 
traits and 19th century landscapes. Pic- 


S. A. Sees U. S. Art 


AMERICANS, always keenly interested 
in the reception accorded their art in 
foreign countries, may like to hear that 
the three shows of contemporary U. S. 
art now being circulated through Latin 
America by Nelson Rockefeller’s Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations with Lat- 
in America are doing much better than 
the exhibition sent to France in 1938 
by the Modern Museum. 

Carrying reports of the Latin Amer- 
ican shows, Time says that the show in 
Bogota drew 600 on opening night, in- 
cluding President Eduardo Santos, and 
that the visitors “quickly found a fa- 
vorite in Eugene Speicher’s elegant por- 
trait of Katharine Cornell.” Bogota’s 
El Tiempo wrote: “The exhibition opens 
a new phase in U. S. relations with 
Latin America which till yesterday had 
been a vain exercise of rhetoric.” 

The second show, on view in Mexico 
ity, drew 30,000 in a month. “Darrel 
Austin’s stalking Puma was a _ popu- 
lar favorite. Bull-ring patrons fancied 
Fletcher Martin’s rousing Embrace—a 
cowboy being tossed by a steer. Serious 
critics like Justino Fernandez took the 
exhibition seriously, granted that mas- 
tery of medium was apparent, but com- 
plained that U. S. painters seemed to 
lack the common ideal of experience or 
perception needed to elevate their work 
to authentic art. One writer thought 
only the watercolors saved the show. 
Diego Rivera complained at the ab- 
sence of Negro, Indian, Chinese influ- 
ence—which he considers the most im- 
portant elements in North American 
civilization.” 

In Buenos Aires Acting President 
Ramon Castillo attended the opening 
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tured above, from left to right, are 
canvases by Passmore, Percy, Shayer, 
Cole and Tomkins. In the same order 
the furniture exhibits are: a Chippen- 
dale chair, a mahogany Tambour sec- 
retary, an exquisite McIntyre hunting- 
board (with an Imari bowl and two 
Sheffield candelabra on top), a MclIn- 


of the U. S. show. “The Argentines,” 
Time reports, ‘were impressed.” They 
“too liked Eugene Speicher’s polished 
portraits. Art and amity were equally 
served by Bellows’ painting of Luis An- 
gel Firpo knocking Dempsey out of the 
ring. The critics, suave and gracious in 
the Argentine tradition, contented them- 
selves with polite praise in sonorous 
Castilian.” 

The Buenos Aires show attracted an 
average attendance of 4,000 a week and 
netted columns of newspaper publicity. 
Montevideo will see it next, and then 
Rio. The Mexico City show will move 
to Santiago, then to Lima and Quito; 
the Bogota exhibition will go to Ca- 
racas, then Havana. 


Norfolk Buys a Citron 


Minna Citron’s Laying the Bets, a 
canvas depicting a Reno gambling scene, 
has been acquired by the Norfolk Mu- 
seum, Norfolk, Va., through the Mid- 
town Galleries. Seen in this year’s Cor- 
coran Biennial, the painting is one of a 
series of Reno subjects executed by Miss 
Citron in the noted gambling and di- 
vorce capital. It won critical approval 
when first shown, along with a group 
of other Reno canvases, at the Mid- 
town Galleries two years ago. The pur- 
chase was made by the Hermitage Foun- 
dation of Norfolk for presentation to 
the museum. 

Miss Citron, known for her satirical 
series Feminanities and her neat thrusts 
at courtroom pomposities, is also a 
skilled muralist, having successfully 
completed a 46-foot decoration depict- 
ing the TVA Power Development for 
the Newport, Tenn., Post Office. A litho- 
graph of Laying the Bets was recently 
purchased by the Whitney Museum. 


tyre serving table and another Chip- 
pendale chair from a set of siz. 

The exhibition includes other impor- 
tant furniture examples and canvases 
by Rembrandt, Rubens, Ruysdael, Cuyp, 
Hals, Magnasco, Hogarth, Gainsborough, 
Romney, Corot, Stuart, Copley, Homer, 
Inness, Ryder, Fuller and Blakelock. 


Project Defense Work 


THE LARGEST ASSIGNMENT yet given a 
WPA art project was awarded to the 
Northern California Project, members 
of which are now designing and build- 
ing all the art decorations for, the Pri- 
vates Club, a recreation building now 
being constructed at Fort Ord, Califor- 
nia. 

Project artists, Emilia Hodel of the 
San Francisco News reports, are de- 
signing all the fixtures and furnish- 
ing, while the allied Craft Project will 
build, cast, carve and weave from these 
designs. 

The project, she continued, “is de- 
signing and making the draperies, light- 
ing fixtures, door handles, fountains, 
furniture—even ornamental dinner 
plates. And of course there will be 
many mosaics, frescoes and easel paint- 
ings. All in all, the frescoes and mo- 
saics will cover more than 4,000 square 
feet. Draperies will measure about 500 
yards, with 350 yards to go in the 152 
by 80-foot ballroom alone. 

“Fort Ord is proud of the fact that 
it is financing this work out of its own 
pocket. The system goes something like 
this: Privates can donate 25c out of 
each pay check; corporals, 50c; ser- 
geants, 75c; and technical sergeants, 
$1. None of this is compulsory, but 
the response has been so enthusiastic 
by the boys that the total sum is al- 
most completely raised.” 

Work is under the supervision of Car- 
leton Lehman. Northern California 
WPA administrator, William R. Law- 
son, reports Washington highly pleased 
with the project. “I am delighted,” he 
said, “that the project can be doing its 
bit for national defense.” 





Angora Cat: M. HIRSHFIELD (Janis Collection) 


Self Taught Artists in San Francisco 


“THEY TAUGHT THEMSELVES” is the 
title of an interesting exhibition of 
more than sixty paintings by self- 
taught artists to be held at the San 
Francisco Museum from Aug. 5 through 
Sept. 3. Untutored in the formal tech- 
niques of art expression, these artists 
are work-a-day people who find pleas- 
ure in painting as a hobby. For ex- 
ample, the San Francisco show includes 
works by a suit manufacturer (M. 
Hirshfield), a farmer’s wife (Flora 
Lewis), an opera singer (William Do- 
riani), a clergyman, a truck driver and 
an optician. Overlooked until recent 
years, these “primitives” are now find- 
ing a ready market, encouraged mostly 
by the Museum of Modern Art and its 
followers. 

Backbone of the San Francisco ex- 
hibition is the important private col- 
lection of Sidney Janis of New York, 
shown here for the first time as a unit. 
Prominent in the Janis collection is 


Pottinger Sales Plan 


With the twofold aim of making col- 
lectors out of educated Californians and 
of spreading artists’ markets, the Pot- 
tinger Galleries in Pasadena have 
evolved a sales plan in which all Amer- 
ican artists may participate. Director 
Jacqueline Pottinger is organizing a 
cabinet which, when assembled, will 
contain 4,000 small drawings, sketches, 
small watercolors and prints by leading 
American artists. All are to be uni- 
formly mounted and priced at from 
$1 to $50. 

Each participating artist will own and 
retain title to a print box in which his 
work will be kept. In addition to having 
his work called to the attention of gal- 
lery visitors, artists will also be in- 
cluded in loan shows which the Galler- 
ies plan to circulate along the Pacific 
Coast. The plan has the approval of im- 
portant West Coast museum officials. 
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Flora Lewis, who a few years ago con- 
founded professional artists by walk- 
ing off with first prize at a regional 
show. Another Janis “find” is M. Hirsh- 
field (see reproduction of Angora pussy 
above). 

Supplementing the Janis items are 
numerous examples, including Pa Hunt’s 
Peter Hunt’s Antique Shop and Hirsh- 
field’s Girl in the Mirror, both lent by 
the Modern Museum; Pippin’s End of 
the War: Starting Home, lent by the 
Philadelphia Museum; several recently 
discovered California “primitives;” and, 
of course, the late John Kane, who was 
responsible in large measure for the 
current vogue. Other lenders are Helena 
Rubenstein, J. B. Neumann, Marie Har- 
riman, Donald Ogden Stewart, Moore 
Price, M. M. Janis, Ferdinand Ryeher, 
Georges Keller, and Mrs. Harlan Miller. 

“They Taught Themselves” is also the 
title of a book on these artists which 
Mr. Janis will publish this autumn. 


John Rogers at Kohn’s 


The third exhibitor in the Theodore 
A. Kohn & Son’s 1941 summer series 
(to Aug. 15) is John Rogers, New York 
advertising artist and watercolorist. Al- 
though Rogers’ work has been previous- 
ly seen in Brooklyn Museum shows and 
in American Watercolor Society dis- 
plays, this is his first appearance as a 
one-man exhibitor. 

Using bright color and applying his 
washes freely, often in flat areas, he 
pictures sun-flooded and stormy vistas 
of New England and Canada. Promi- 
nent in the group is Down the Valley, 
a deftly composed work picturing a 
quiet, hill-framed valley basking in a 
summer sun. Telegraph poles and a 
wooden fence lend movement to the 
design and provide sharp compositional 
accents. 

Watercolors by Frances Pratt go on 
display on August 13. 





Picasso Returns 


PaB_Lo Picasso, the Spanish pioneer in 
pictorial expression who in 1939 was ac- 
corded a huge retrospective exhibition 
by the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, is now playing a limited return 
engagement there. On view through 
Sept. 7 are 36 paintings and drawings, 
shown under the title “Masterpieces of 
Picasso.” Included are the controversial 
Guernica mural and ten studies for it. 

Playing a concurrent supporting réle 
is the Modern’s exhibition of the prize 
winning defense posters chosen from the 
museum’s recent poster competition. The 
14 winning artists whose works com- 
prise this show are: 

In the Treasury Department competi- 
tion, John Atherton, the $500 top prize, 
and Joseph Binder, the $250 second 
prize; in the Army Air Corps compe- 
tition, Joseph Binder, the top $500 prize, 
and John Atherton, the $250 second 
prize. $50 honor prizes: (Treasury) Hugh 
Donnell, Pat Rooney, Arnold Roston, 
Alex Steinweiss and Clara Fargo Thom- 
as; (Air Corps) W. L. Frazer, John A. 
Gibbs, Alfred S. Piane, Xanti Schawin- 
sky and Si Vanderlaan. 

“Both Army and Treasury officials 
have expressed satisfaction with the re- 
markable results of the competition,” 
the museum announced, “and so acute 
is the need for fine posters that Har- 
ford Powell, Information Director of 
the Defense Savings Staff, has an- 
nounced that in addition to using the 
winning posters, the Treasury Depart- 
ment will probably purchase and use 
many other posters entered in the com- 
petition which did not receive awards.” 

The posters, now on exhibition, will 
after Sept. 7, be sent on a national tour. 


Dalzell Hatfield, who during July 
sponsored an exhibition in his Los An- 
geles gallery of canvases by Cathleen 
Mann, Marchioness of Queensberry, re- 
ports the show a distinct success. The 
titled painter received. important por- 
trait commissions, among them one 


from the English film star, Merle Ober- 
on, whose recently-completed portrait 
is reproduced below. Lady Queensberry 
will remain in California completing 
commissions until September, when she 
will return to England. 
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Old Lyme’s 40th 


Otp LyME, Connecticut, one of the 
East Coast’s most popular summer art 
colonies, is, until Aug. 24, host to the 
local art association’s 40th annual ex- 
hibition. Formerly devoted mostly to 
landscapes, the present edition of the 
Old Lyme series is enlivened by an 
unusually large percentage of figure 
pieces. Ranking high in this division, 
the Association reports, are Ivan Olin- 
sky’s Figure in Interior; his daughter 
Tosca’s Girl with a Straw Hat; Eugene 
Higgins’ two depictions of rural toilers 
and Abram Poole’s Portrait. 

Among the landscapes are works by 
William S. Robinson, Margaret Cooper, 
Charles Vezin, Harry Hoffman, Frank 
DuMond, Fred Sexton, James C. Mc- 
Manus and Bertram Bruestle. 

Cool views of Monhegan Island rep- 
resent Charles Ebert, and of Maine, 
Will Taylor. Guy Wiggins shows a 
group of landscapes, painted near his 
summer school in Essex and in New 
York City. William Chadwick and Louis 
Paul Dessar conclude the oils by mem- 
bers. 

Heinz Warneke leads the sculpture 
division, which comprises also pieces by 
Henry Kreis, Billie R. Voorhees, Donald 
Sheppard and Bessie P. Vonnoh. Guest 
exhibitors include Marian Hungerford, 
Jessie G. Preston, Helen DuMond, 
James Pollock, Joseph Dunn, Edgar 
Miner, Sexton Burr, Frances Wood and 
William Donohue. 


Art in a Packing Plant 


The late Charles H. Frye, Seattle 
packing magnate, left his collection of 
280 canvases, valued, it is reported, at 
$250,000, to the city. But municipal au- 
thorities, having no funds for the erec- 
tion of a gallery, could not display the 
collection which, the New York World- 
Telegram stated, included “such mas- 
terpieces as Bourgereau’s Peasant Girl.” 

To solve this display problem, W. S. 
Greathouse, executor, sent the works to 
the office building of the Frye packing 
plant for exhibition. “I guess the paint- 
ings won’t hurt the packing operations 
very much,” he explained. 


Alma White Shows Landscapes 

Alma White, founder and leader of 
the Pillar of Fire, a New Jersey re- 
ligious sect, is showing a group of can- 
vases, until Aug. 18, at the Morton Gal- 
leries in New York City. An unschooled 
primitive, Artist White took up paint- 
ing at the age of 70, and now, at 81, 
remains active. Primarily interested in 
mountain landscapes, the exhibitor has 
included scenes from the West, from 
Bermuda and the Near East. Howard 
Devree of the New York Times charac- 
terized them as “lonely and _ pictur- 
esque.” 


Syracuse Ceramic Show Announced 

The 10th annual Syracuse Museum 
ceramic show, which this year will be 
sponsored jointly with the International 
Business Machines Corporation, opens 
Oct. 18 and runs through Nov. 12, with 
entries from artists of the U.S., South 
America and Canada. Jurors and prizes 
have not yet been announced. Prospec- 
tive participants will find additional 
data in the Dicest’s “Where To Show” 
column, page 28. 
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Above, left to right, are I. J. Belmont, the painter who for years has been 
translating music in terms of color and pictorial composition, and Deems Taylor, 
noted composer and music commentator on some of radio’s most distinguished 
programs. Artist and musician are studying Belmont’s canvas, a color interpreta- 
tion of an excerpt from Deems Taylor’s Through the Looking Glass, at a recent 
Belmont exhibition, held in conjunction with the Board of Education’s Fantasia 
Art Contest, in which music and art talents were blended. It drew wide attention 
to the work of Painter Belmont, who has long been a pioneer in this branch of art. 


New Hampshire 


THOUGH not yet a year old, the New 
Hampshire Art Association is present- 
ing the work of its 77 members in its 
first annual exhibition, on view through 
Aug. 8, at the Carpenter Galleries of 
Dartmouth College. 

The Association, Dorothy Adlow points 
out in the Christian Science Monitor, 
is “very hospitably disposed towards all 
new members. The exhibition is conse- 
quently varied in character and uneven 
in quality,” but “it is supported sub- 
stantially by the work of some first- 
rate painters.” 

In both watercolor and oil, Miss Ad- 
low continued, the artists reveal the 
“seriousness and will towards clarity, 
which typify the contemporary Ameri- 
can artist.” 

Described by the Monitor critic as 
“one of the more substantial contribu- 
tions” to the show was Fiske Boyd’s 
Cows Grazing, painted in an impres- 
sionistic manner that is “effective and 
without bombast.” Paul Sample, whose 
retrospective exhibition recently closed 
at the Carpenter Galleries, drew praise 
for his Revolt, a small work done in 
the artist’s “tidy, smooth and confident 
manner.” In sharp contrast was George 
Lloyd’s New Hampshire Town, a “pic- 
ture of dramatic and melancholy im- 
port, aiming to fuse the colonial past 
of New Hampshire with the standard- 
izing present.” 

Miss Adlow commented also on Lois 
Bartlett Tracy’s southern scene in which 
was “combined expressionism with im- 
pressionism.” Omer Lassonde’s Color 
Orchestration, Clare Boyd’s An Ameri- 
can Family, and oils by Ricker Knox, 
Ethel R. Foster, F. S. Meritt, Leroy R. 
Woodward, J. J. Sipley and Arthur Es- 
ner were other exhibits chosen for men- 
tion by the Monitor critic. 


Plaza Sales Up 


THE PuiazA ArT GALLERIES of New 
York have just completed their 25th 
year in business. 

Like their competitors, the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, whose annual report 
was carried in the last issue of the Dr- 
GEST, the Plaza Galleries last year en- 
joyed one of the best seasons in their 
history, thus reinforcing the optimistic 
cast of the earlier report. 

Plaza’s total 1940-41 sales amounted 
to $1,178,789 in 61 sales carrying a total 
of 32,500 catalogued lots. Attendance 
was excellent and prices averaged 20 
per cent higher than last year’s. 

This price increase, W. H. O’Reilly, 
Plaza official, stated, was due to “the 
cessation of shipments from Europe, 
the return of many Americans and the 
influx of many foreigners who now 
are refurnishing here.” 
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Indians Capturing Wild Horses—28 x 42 
Signed A. V. Willis, 1870 
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Triumph of Spring: Italian Tapestry (1537-1538) 


Detroit Acquires Important Tapestry ~ 


A ROBUSTLY DESIGNED tapestry from 
16th century Italy has just been ac- 
quired by the Detroit Institute of Arts 
through French & Company of New 
York. Dated 1537 and 1538, it is woven 
of silk and wool, depicts allegorically 
the Triumph of Spring and is now hang- 
ing at one end of the former dining 
hall of Alger House, the Institute’s 
Grosse Point branch. The purchase was 
made possible by a special fund sub- 
scribed by members of the Detroit Mu- 
seum’s Founders Society. 

Rising above the lush foreground of 
the tapestry is a triumphal procession, 
in the center of which rides Flora, god- 
dess of flowers, in an ornate chariot. 
Above her, under a small, scroll-like 
canopy, stands Ver . (Spring), while 
striding along beside the lambs that pull 
the chariot are Liber Pater (Agricul- 
ture), Pan, Orpheus and Mercury. Com- 
pleting the procession are Apollo and 
the Muses. 

The upper part of the design, devoted 
to vistas of fields being tilled, lakes, 
chateaus and, at the left, the Three 
Graces, is divided into sections by the 
three banners labeled March, April and 
May. 

“Notwithstanding its antiquity,” the 
Institute announces, “the Alger House 
tapestry is in a splendid state of preser- 
vation, retaining its fine, rich and virile 
color softened by time. The designer is 
not known, but the theme may have 
been inspired by the Triwmphs designed 
by Mantegna. It was in all probability, 
woven upon the Ferrara looms.” 


+ > 


Another important Detroit acquisi- 
tion adds to the Institute’s collection 
its first painting by the 17th century 
Dutchman, Johannes van de Cappelle. 
Titled A Stormy Day on the Zuyder 


BRUMMER 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. 





Zee, this canvas, a gift by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar B. Whitcomb, was seen previous- 
ly in the Institute’s spring exhibition, 
“Masterpieces of Art from European 
and American Collections.” Depicting 
three squat sailing vessels under a 
cloud-banked sky, the canvas is suf- 
fused with an eerie storm light. 
Capelle, proprietor of a flourishing 
business, painted for pleasure, not for 
a livelihood. In his yacht he sailed the 
rivers and estuaries of Holland, paint- 
ing sun-flooded, expanses of sky against 
which he set sail boats and all types of 
craft. He won fame through his avoca- 
tion and was, besides, an important col- 
lector of the work of his contemporaries. 


American Non-Objectives 


In its mezzanine gallery devoted to 
loan exhibitions, the Museum of Non- 
Objective Paintings in New York is 
showing, until autumn, the work of 
eight Americans: Thomas Eldred, Dwin- 
ell Grant, Noah Grossman, Marguerite 
Hohenberg, Ladislas Moholy-Nagy, Ot- 
to Nebel, I. Rice Pereira and Rolph 
Scarlett. 

Bearing no titles, the works are in 
oil and gouache and range from cold, 
aseptic design problems to richly tex- 
tured displays, alive with rhythmic 
movement. In the latter category are 
the exhibits by Miss Hohenberg, all 
three of which are rich in color and 
texture, and are marked by a mature 
feeling for design. In them, planes, 
curved shapes and rectangles are or- 
chestrated with assurance. Accents are 
provided by sharp, clean lines. Dwinell 
Grant builds his designs around a frame- 
work of disciplined lines, using color 
for compositional variety. The Moholy- 
Nagy entry is notable for its clean, 
sparse design and its neat balance. 
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Saranac Lake 


AT SARANAC LAKE in the Adirondacks 
an art league was formed in 1933 to 
spread and intensify art interest in 
that health and sport community. After 
sporadic starts, the league gathered 
momentum and is now one of the most 
respected in New York State, its annual 
exhibitions attracting an average of 
1,500 visitors and exhibits from promi- 
nent artists in many sections. 

The Saranac League’s 1941 show, on 
view through Aug. 14, comprises oils, 
sculptures and prints, numbering among 
the exhibitors Anthony di Bona, Kath- 
arine P. Cole, Rockwell Kent, Peppino 
Mangravite, Harold Weston, Wayman 
and Margaret Adams, Sperry Andrews, 
Harry Brown, Amy Jones and William 
Distin. Black and whites include a 
group of works loaned by the Associ- 
ated American Artists Gallery of New 
York and another group by local print- 
makers. 

Besides organizing an important sum- 
mer annual, the League conducts a 
school during the winter in which ama- 
teurs take instruction and professional 
artists teach. Cost is kept down and is 
governed by operating expenses. To pro- 
vide needed funds the League sponsors 
an annual ball, scheduled this year for 
Aug. 8. 

Painting jurors for the League’s 1941 
show were Rockwell Kent, Wayman 
Adams and Peppino Mangravite; sculp- 
ture jurors, Anthony di Bona, Mrs. 
Katharine Cole and John L. Rea. Hang- 
ing committee, chairmaned by Amy 
Jones, comprised Mrs. A. D. Moir, Wm. 
G. Distin, Wm. Steenken, Jr., Mott 
Chapin, Margaret M. Duck, Charlotte 
Geffken, C. Ivan Lundgren and Leigh- 
ton D. Jaeger. 


Blumenthal Art to Met 


George Blumenthal, international 
banker and president of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, who died on June 26, be- 
queathed to the Museum his New York 
home and all his art properties dated 
earlier than the year 1720. Pieces ex- 
cepted were specifically listed and left 
to Mrs. Blumenthal along with the re- 
mainder of his collection. At her death 
they will become the property of the 
Metropolitan. 

The museum is free to dispose of the 
house as it sees fit, removing parts of 
it to Central Park or selling it and 
establishing a fund for the purchase 
of art, to be called the Ann and George 
Blumenthal Fund. Among the objects 
specifically granted to Mrs. Blumenthal 
are two bronzes attributed to Jean de 
Bologne, three 16th century casones, 
two small paintings by Corneille de Ly- 
on, two by El Greco and several 16th 
century tapestries. 


Spring Lake’s Fifth Annual 


The fifth annual exhibition sponsored 
by the New Jersey chapter of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League at 
Spring Lake, N. J., comprises 197 ex- 
hibits in all media. To remain on view 
through Sept. 1, the show reports sales 
active. Topping the list so far is the 
purchase by a prominent collector of 
Ward Mount’s $900 exhibit, Vermont 
Sunset, an idyllicly peaceful view along 
the ridge of a treed mountain. 
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Frankie Loper: Biddle 


The West Reports 


A GEOGRAPHICALLY RESTRICTED show 
with a truly national flavor is the 6th 
annual “Artists West of the Mississippi” 
exhibition which the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center is featuring through 
Aug. 25. Nationally prominent names 
are plentiful, and the 75 exhibits in- 
clude examples from practically every 
state in the West. Sixty-two are in oil 
or tempera, 13 in watercolor; all were 
invited. 

“The exhibition has vitality, sound 
technical background, and that which 
is most encouraging, the ring of real 
authority,” wrote Fred S. Bartlett, Den- 
ver Museum curator in the Colorado 
Springs Gazette and Telegraph. “There 
are frequent high spots,” he continued. 
“John Steuart Curry’s powerful por- 
trayal of the fanatic John Brown is 
without doubt his most important 
achievement to date. Completely oppo- 
site in fundamental approach, but cer- 
tainly one of the soundest, most painter- 
ly jobs in the show is Henriette Wyeth’s 
portrait, Peter Hurd. Fletcher Martin 
does himself somewhat proud in the 
somber, superbly handled marine, Home 
from the Sea.” 

“Joe Jones and Thomas Benton also 
won praise, the latter’s Old Man Read- 
ing being characterized as tops among 
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the fiery Missourian’s recent produc- 
tions. 

California, which is heavily repre- 
sented, is boosted in rank, according to 
Bartlett, by Rico LeBrun’s Slaughter 
House, an example of “superb manipu- 
lation of pigment and profound under- 
standing of picture building.” 

Russell Cowles’ Parade won mention 
for its “understanding and subtlety;” 
Joseph Meert’s Still Life, for its “rich 
flowing color,” and Lew Davis’s The 
Corral for its “irridescent color and 
sound draftsmanship.” Bartlett noted 
advance in Jenne Magafan’s Cotton 
Picker and Bernard Arnest’s Girl in 
Pink Slacks. 

Colorado painters, who “hold up very 
well,” include Frank Mechau, John 
Thompson, Hayes Lyon and Paul Park- 
er. “Overly preoccupied with the utter 
solidity of nature,” are Otis Dozier and 
George Vander Sluis. 

Other oils to win characterization as 
“high points of the show” were Alex- 
andre Hogue’s Mother Earth Laid Bare 
and Barse Miller’s Beach Party, while 
from the watercolor section, Bartlett 
selected Joseph Knowles’ Mission Creek 
in Flood, Dwight Kirsch’s Snow on the 
Woodpile, Adolf Dehn’s Good Americans 
All and the entries of Vance Kirkland, 
Muriel Sibell and Boardman Robinson 
for special mention. 

Bartlett found John de Martelly’s 
Looking at the Sunshine “soft and pal- 
pable,” and attached a below-par rat- 
ing to Randall Davey’s Model Sleeping 
(“raw and obvious and not painted 
well”), Millard Sheets’ Padua Olive 
Grove (“highly stylized, vacuous pat- 
tern picture”) and John Sloan’s Sum- 
mer Snow (“tired, dullish .. . fails to 
come off’). 

In striking contrast is George Biddle’s 
portrait, Frankie Loper, described by 
Bartlett as “one of Biddle’s best char- 
acter readings.” It will remain in the 
Center’s permanent collection, a gift 
from local patrons who subscribed funds 
for its purchase. 


Maine Artists Exhibit 


In an historic old building in Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, the Brick Store Museum 
comes to life during each summer sea- 
son. Specializing in the work of perma- 
nent and seasonal residents of Maine, 
the gallery currently is showing oils and 
watercolors by a distinguished group. 

Included are three family groups: 
William and Marguerite Zorach and 
their daughter, Dahlov Ipcar; Waldo 
and Alzira Peirce; and Mr. and Mrs. 
George K. Ross of the Woodbury and 
Ross School at Ogunquit. Toni Matei, 
Marsden Hartley and Alma Wells Lev- 
inson represent the moderns; Jay Conn- 
away and Stephen Etnier picture the 
rugged strength of the Maine scene. 
Channing Hare is included through a 
still life, Lucinda the Victorian Doll. 
The show remains on view to Aug. 3. 


Parsons Advises Joslyn 


Harold Woodbury Parsons, adviser on 
European art to the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, and 
European representative of the Cleve- 
land Museum since 1925, has resigned 
the latter post to accept the position 
of art adviser to the Joslyn Memorial, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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The Readers Forum: What Is Wrong With the American Artist’s Market? 


In the last issue, in an editorial en- 
titled “Owners, Not Lovers,’ I asked 
the readers why art buying in America 
has not kept pace with art appreciation 
and education—why so many of us who 
frequent the exhibition galleries do not 
love art well enough to live with it. 
The harvest of “letters to the editor” 
was surprisingly abundant, the greatest 
response to any DIGEST editorial in re- 
cent years. Evidently, here was a sub- 
ject that was both timely and basic. 
Below I am printing excerpts—most of 
the letters were of considerable length 
—in the hope that something construc- 
tive will come of the discussion. 


YOUNGER GENERATION SPEAKS 
By Polly Pitkin 


I am: 21 years old, so you can call 
this the opinion of the Younger Gen- 
eration if it will make you any happier. 
I say the fault lies with the artist. I 
say it good and loud. I am not familiar 
with the names of many contemporary 
artists but I am familiar with their style, 
and I wouldn’t want to live with any 
such homely daubs they offer the pub- 
lic. I 6ften wonder how many modern 
artists would like to live with their 
own paintings. 

Critics of modern art lay heavy stress 
on “self-expression,” whatever that is; 
on unusual effects achieved by color 
and plastic dynamics. They shrug their 
shoulders at fumbling brushwork, ig- 
norance of anatomy, sordid subjects. 

Which is all right for an exhibition 
painting. It is interesting to conduct an 
experiment, and equally absorbing to 
watch an experiment, but you aren’t 
obliged to live with one. 

If artists want to “express” them- 
selves, let them. Fine. But why should 
they object when they can’t sell such 
pictures. They look down their noses 
at the common herd, at people who do 
not appreciate art—their art. They 
paint for the benefit of other artists, for 
the enlightened critics who “under- 
stand” them, for those people who, 
among all people, are least interested 
in buying pictures. 

Their friends undertake to educate 
the public with popular lectures, exhibi- 
tions. But Mr. Clapp complains that 
this treatment has produced a flock of 
amateurs who paint their own pictures 
instead of buying them. Why is that 
extraordinary? People who do their 
own painting can express their own in- 
ner spirits. Why should they buy some- 
one else’s? No. If you want to sell a 
picture you must offer something the 
average person can’t do himself. If you 
can offer it, you can sell it. 

We aren’t satisfied with the sloppy 
technique that manages to pass the ex- 
hibition juries. By sloppy I don’t mean 
coarse-grained. A picture may be painted 
with a house-painter’s brush with 
patches of canvas showing through, and 
it could still rate as a great painting 
if the strokes were laid on by someone 
who knew where he wanted them to go 
and put them there, instead of filling in 
the errors with aimless little daubs. 
Skill is what separates the master from 
the amateur. 

And where these modern artists fall 
down worst and land hardest is in sub- 
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ject matter. People will go to an ex- 
hibition to see a design worked out with 
a slum building or a coal chute, but 
who wants to have a coal chute loom- 
ing forever at him from over the man- 
tel? Who wants to have his friends 
greeted in the hall by a smeary assort- 
ment of rather wilted vegetables? Who 
wants to be transfixed all through din- 
ner by the glassy stare of a most un- 
attractive female in an ill-fitting dress? 

If you want us to buy, give us beauty. 
Give us a picture we can build a room 
around, that adds distinction to our 
homes; a picture that gives us a spir- 
itual benediction every time we look at 
it. It’s that simple. And any artist who 
isn’t good enough to do that may as 
well run away and be a plumber. At 
least he won’t starve. 


A QUESTION OF PRICE 
By Mildred E. White 


I’ve been reading with interest your 
editorial, “Owners, Not Lovers.” I am 
just the average American woman, wife 
of a country doctor, but I can afford 
at least one painting in my home. 

For sometime I have been in the mar- 
ket for one and last December I found 
a lovely thing by Edward Dufner. The 
painting was on exhibition on 57th 
Street, next to the Art Students League. 
I visited the gallery three days and then 
persuaded my husband to see it. It was 
most agreeable with him. 

But the price! Five thousand dollars! 
Later Mr. Wiegand wrote me saying 
Mr. Dufner had reduced it to eighteen 
hundred. 

Did it ever occur to you that this 
might be an answer? 


PAINTERS, NOT ARTISTS 
By Andre Smith 


I am answering William H. Clapp’s 
moan about the falling off of the sell- 
ing power or appeal of our present 
American art output. I don’t want to 
blame it all onto Hitler, but there is 
no doubt some sort of lost buying mo- 
mentum is due to the general world con- 
fusion, uncertainty and its resulting 
caution. 

Modern art is still in a hangover 
state, a sort of late Monday morning 
daze following that big Saturday night 
of Freedom of Expression that sent the 
old world reeling into a dizzy and ex- 
citing tail-spin. We will never know just 
how many men and women and chil- 
dren who might never have dared to 
lift their concoctions into the open mart 
came forth foaming with the discovery 
of their qualifications as modernists. 
Art galleries shot up all over the place 
where these copycats could (at a neat 
rental, of course) show their second- 
hand imitations, and while the going 
was good drag in enough reward to 
keep Freedom ringing. 

Here in America where originality al- 
ways was and still is at zero, the copy- 
cats made a neat haul; and when the 
demand began to sag along came Amer- 
ican Regionalism. That was a lucky 
shift too. From a bunch of staggering 
cubes and other semi-abstract combina- 
tions of what-nots it was really delight- 
ful to be free to paint the moss-cov- 
ered backhouse, the old village dump 


and all the muck and mire of back- 
alley U. S. A. A few men did it sin- 
cerely and lifted it into art. But the 
copycats just wallowed in the mud and 
smeared it all over their canvases, leav- 
ing room, however, for their large sig- 
natures. Since then these copycats have 
been mulling around in a repetitious 
lull, wondering what the hell next. 

And the may-be buying public has 
also been wondering. Many in this mid- 
dle class public have accepted innu- 
merable invitations to become artists 
themselves by joining any number of 
art night-clubs that make art a lark. 

All this has brought on a saturation 
of some sort: too much dizzy imitation 
modernism, too much local muck, too 
many boys and girls of all ages having 
such a lovely time with paint, too many 
museum directors pulling fancy side- 
shows to get ’em in, and just too many 
painters who are not, never were and 
never will be artists. 


A RETURN TO THE VISUAL 
By Evelyn Marie Stuart 


Your editorial on “Owners, Not Lov- 
ers” is the most illuminating bit of com- 
ment on the art situation in America 
which it has been my good fortune to 
read in some time. 

It would seem that at last the returns 
are all in on the violent efforts of re- 
cent years to make people love the un- 
lovely and decorate their walls with the 
non-decorative, the meaningless, the 
muddled and the repulsive. In other 
words, Modernism has done its work 
and the public, having been assured it 
knows nothing about art and likes the 
wrong things, has decided to drop the 
matter and spend its money on some- 
thing else. In the May, 1919, issue of 
International Studio I predicted that 
this would happen. 

As you say, museums and other art 
organizations have undertaken a tre- 
mendous campaign of education along 
the lines of art. Unfortunately, however, 
what they undertook to teach was wor- 
ship of Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, et 
al. They preached the creed of the 
School of Paris, exalting everything 
that our American School had not yet 
gone in for and decrying as “mere copy- 
ing of nature” the very wonderful works 
of the finest group of landscape paint- 
ers the world had ever produced... . 

It does our native American painters 
no good to paint in the foreign style of 
the Freak Artists. One thing that ad- 
vertising has taught the-American peo- 
ple is to “accept no substitute.” So if 
you want to know what the upper mid- 
dle class is buying, when it buys pic- 
tures at all, I will tell you. It is buy- 
ing reproductions of Van Gogh sun- 
flowers, and paying as much for a re- 
production of an only fair flower study 
as would buy a well done original by 
some local flower painter. 

When I first began to write for art 
publications, thirty years ago, there was 
considerable organized effort in Chica- 
go for the support of American and Chi- 
cago art. With the coming of Modernism 
I witnessed that effort die out and those 
organizations weaken. Today the local 
artist can be happy if he has some old 
customers left. If not, there is the W. 
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P. A. Every institution and organization 
that started out to befriend the native 
painter has either betrayed him out- 
right by boosting the foreigner, or died 
from lack of encouragement from au- 
thorized sources. 

I really believe that if our foremost 
art institutions—especially the smart 
ones—would close for ten years and 
all the newspapers quit writing about 
art in obscure and vague terms, people 
who “love to look at pictures” might 
creep shyly out of their hideaways and 
begin buying again. 

People can not buy what they like 
if it is not painted, exhibited and of- 
fered for sale. It will not be thus pro- 
duced and exposed when every art au- 
thority and museum in the land is busy 
promoting something else. I do not say 
that all the effort to educate the pub- 
lic in recent years has been fostered by 
museums, schools and critics with the 
end in view of killing off American art- 
ists. All I do say is that if the cam- 
paign had been thus designed even Hit- 
ler could not have improved on the 
Blitzkrieg method. 

When you try to promote a school 
of painting that doesn’t appeal to the 
type of people who “like pictures,” 
the result is a falling off of sales and 
a high mortality among art publica- 
tions. It looks like plain common sense 
to encourage artists to paint what they 
naturally like to paint, and encourage 
people to buy what looks good to them 
and what will function as decoration 
on their walls. Painting that is supposed 
to be better than it looks should be 
broadcast by radio. A return to the visu- 
al in visual art may enable the artist to 
see his way out of the poor house or the 
mad house and into a day of comfort 
and prosperity. 


WAUGH HAD THE ANSWER 
By Arthur W. Hodgkins 


The public will not consider any work 
of art that does not portray nature as 
they see it. As to purchasing a picture 
to live with, they demand something in 
keeping with their ideals, not a “thing” 
that requires the interpretation of the 
painter. They do not care about the 
awards or remarks of the critics. As 
an example, they see the ocean, are 
intimately acquainted with it, and for 
five successive years the popular vote 
at the Carnegie Internationals went to 
the late Frederick Waugh for his sin- 
cere portrayal of the deep. 


NEED FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 
By Paul Burns 


I am tempted to say that most paint- 
ers have more nerve than taste. Look 
at the prices that are placed on the 
monstrosities in most of our exhibitions. 
Then search for a speck of visual beau- 
ty. When painters can’t express beauty 
(regardless of subject matter), how in 
the world can anyone expect a layman 
to see it. Of course, I realize laymen 
cannot always see subtle beauty. But 
they could always see a Waugh, a 
Homer, a Sargent, to mention just a 
few. The sellers were and still are good 
craftsmen with something interesting 
to say. 

Ninety per cent of our painters have 
very little of interest to say and most 
obviously nothing to say it with. The 
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_years and years of devotion the mas- 


ters gave to perfecting their craft is the 
lesson our painters of today should 
learn. Don’t painters ever think of 
such simple remedies? Send the ninety 
per cent to the wood shed for a few 
years, keep their work out of sight, 
have them study the old masters, know 
what is taking place in the present, 
then paint some pictures of real merit 
and it won’t be necessary to tell the 
layman why he should buy pictures. His 
own eye will tell him. 


IT’S UP TO THE ARTISTS 
By Charles Vickery 


Your editorial “Owners, Not Lovers” 
is so absorbing in subject and viewpoint 
that I cannot resist throwing in my 
nickel’s worth. To get the easel paint- 
er and the public together on a buying 
basis is primarily the job of the easel 
painter. The artist must consider the 
other fellow, if he expects to sell. 

Why not the artist as a missionary, so 
to speak, eager to shape the viewpoint 
of the average man with a painting 
that causes the average man to have 
a new experience. 

Societies, group shows and ballyhoo 
have good intentions, but it is really 
up to the artist himself. A group is 
not successful until the individual is. 
It is enough for one artist to become 
a crusader through his own work, on 
fire to give others a new experience. 
Noise and numbers will not do it. So- 
cieties, group shows and ballyhoo may 
help him, but they will not create an 
American Renaissance. The artist, 
alone, will. And he must do it before he 
puts his brush to the canvas. He must 
forget there are such things as good art, 
bad art, Cézanne, Da Vinci, the camera, 
“ism” art, American art and the pause 
that refreshes. He must see only na- 
ture. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY LIKED 
By William J. Edmondson 


It must be evident to all concerned 
that public opinion has been greatly 
changed since the time when good paint- 
ings by arrived artists were selling at 
high prices. Some of the more familiar 
expressions to be heard now are: “If 
that’s art, they can have it” or “Hell, I 
could paint a better picture myself.” 
These are very different from the favor- 
ite expression of that long lost, good 
and prosperous period which was: “I 
don’t know much about art, but I know 
what I like.’ That was apologetic, 
meek, timid, but it was respectful and 
showed a willingness to buy. The atti- 
tude today is one of disgust, contempt, 
no respect at all for a profession that 
once stood high. The cause of our plight 
seems not difficult to find, but an agree- 
ment on how to correct it—that’s a 
different story. 


BLAMES THE FRENCH 
By Ernest Browning Smith 


The real reason why the cultivated 
middle classes who are financially able 
to buy easel paintings do not is that 
years ago, seeing nothing in the mu- 
seums and galleries but French Modern- 
ism and its American equivalent, they 
said “if that is art, we want none of 
it,” and in consequence have refused 
to buy pictures at all. 





On Buying Art 


THERE ARE in existence today countless 
figures and graphs tracing America’s 
widespread interest in art. And there 
is also in existence another set of figures 
and graphs dramatizing America’s ob- 
durate objection to buying art. 

Lowell Bobleter, director of the St. 
Paul Gallery and School of Art in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has, like most of his 
fellow museum and gallery directors, 
given serious thought to this blight on 
the economic life of the nation’s artists. 
His solution is the application of tried 
and true merchandising principles. 

“People will buy,” he writes, “when 
they desire something sufficiently, be it 
a good steak or a yacht. The retail mer- 
chants realized this fact years ago and 
have capitalized on it in-a hundred ways. 
They created a desire on the part of the 
public to be ‘Well Dressed’ and clothing 
sales have gone forward in leaps and 
bounds. They created the desire to own 
newer and shinier cars, not just trans- 
portation, and you see few old delapi- 
dated cars on our streets and highways. 
Most people pride themselves on their 
homes, their furnishings, china, silver, 
etc.; still their walls belie all the 
good taste these furnishings are meant 
to portray by being covered with chro- 
mos of a by-gone period. They do 
not realize that the pictures on their 
walls present a far greater reflection of 
their culture and education than most 
of these other furnishings, some of 
which are on view only momentarily, 
while their walls and pictures are seen 
at all times. 

“The most good can be accomplished 
toward sales of original art by gradu- 
ally arousing the desire to own real and 
better paintings, prints and sculpture, 
hy advising the public that unless they 
do hang original work in their homes, 
all of the other furnishings and finery 
lose their ‘Window Dressing’ value.” 

The average upper-middle class per- 
son, Bobleter points out, “is not enough 
interested in art to bother to go to 
schools, exhibitions or lectures to ac- 
quire an appreciation of art so that he 
might enjoy a painting sufficiently to 
buy it. Why should he go to all that 
trouble just to spend his money?” 

The answer, he suggests, is the fos- 
tering of a buying desire by appealing 
to the prospects’ emotions and vanity 
as well as to their minds. ‘We all feel,” 
he concludes, ‘that people should not 
buy art just to be stylish; they should 
also enjoy and appreciate the qualities 
of the work. This will follow. No one, 
unless he be a moron, can live with a 
good painting day after day without 
getting an emotional reaction and de- 
veloping, eventually, a real apprecia- 
tion.” From this appreciation will stem 
future buying. 


Charles Lindstrom Promoted 


Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Museum, an- 
nounces two new appointments. Charles 
Lindstrom has been promoted to the 
position of Curator, and Douglas Mac- 
Agy has been appointed Assistant Cu- 
rator. Mr. Lindstrom has been on the 
staff of the San Francisco Museum 
since 1935; Mr. MacAgy comes to San 
Francisco from the Cleveland Museum. 
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Share Croppers: ROBERT GWATHMEY 


Seen in San Diego 


THE NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBI- 
TION, on view through Sept. 1 at the 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, attracted 
700 entries from 37 states. From these 
an artist-jury composed of Rex Brandt, 
Millard Sheets, Phil Paradise, Everett 
Gee Jackson, Elliot Torrey and Director 
Reginald Poland selected the 196 works 
comprising the show. 

These 196 examples, Julia Gethmann 
Andrews of the Museum writes, “con- 
stitute what is conceded to be the finest 
contemporary watercolor collection seen 
on this Coast ... Although every sec- 
tion of the country is represented with 
distinction, artistic insight rather than 
regional subject matter is the distin- 
guishing element.” 

Named winner of the show’s $200 
top prize was Robert Gwathmey, of 
Carnegie Institute’s faculty, whose flat, 
line-and-wash Share Croppers was de- 
scribed by Arthur Millier of the Los 
Angeles Times as “recalling Greek:vase 
painting in its expressive economy of 
line and color.’ Next in line were Ejnar 
Hansen, whose robust Portrait took the 
$50 second prize, and Jules Billington, 
whose romantic Secret Garden, won the 
$50 special prize. Fourth prize went to 
Otto H. Schneider for his salty Siesta, 
San Diego Bay. 

Rex Brandt, Barse Miller, Mary Blair, 
William E. Bunn, Bernadine Custer, 
Benton Spruance, Maurice Logan and 
Dan Lutz were other exhibitors to re- 
ceive praise from Critic Millier. 

Supplying an historical background is 
a special exhibition of 26 earlier mas- 
ters who carry the watercolor medium 
from Leonard Bramer, a pupil of Rem- 
brandt, to Renoir. Claude Lorraine, 
Turner, Gainsborough to L. G. Moreau. 
Goya and Blake are represented, as are 
also Delacroix and Jongkind, who pro- 
vide a prelude to the moderns, Pissarro, 
Guys, Degas, Redon, Renoir and Cé- 
zanne. The Americans begin with Sar- 
gent and Whistler, following with Ho- 
mer and Eakins, conclude with Marin. 

Homer and Marin, Millier wrote, “an- 
nounce a more strident note affirmed by 
the lively contemporary American wa- 
tercolor school,” in contrast to the 





earlier practitioners, who used the me- 
dium with “delicacy and restraint.” 

“Maybe the contemporaries shout so 
loudly,” Millier concluded, “because 
they have nothing very deep to say. 
But it is equally possible that they 
blare and tom-tom their stuff in pow- 
erful colors and contrasts because they 
get mightily excited every time they 
see some bit of their native scene. Af- 
ter all, it has been so short a time 
since they discovered the exciting qual- 
ities of their country’s soil.” 


Cape Ann’s Annual 


DurRING 20 years of assembling sum- 
mer group shows the Rockport (Mass.) 
Art Association has established an en- 
viable reputation for maintaining the 
professional standard so often missing 
in shows of this category. Drawing 
upon the host of artists who spend their 
summers on and near Cape Ann, the 
Association, in Part I of its 21st an- 
nual (through Aug. 2), has added to 
that reputation. 

Maude Riley of Cue, now on an art 
tour through New England, reported 
the Rockport show one of the best she 
has encountered. Her appraisal is af- 
firmed by Alice Lawton of the Boston 
Post and the critic of the Boston Her- 
ald. Both gave the exhibition feature 
space and paid tribute to the excellence 
of craftsmanship, the variety of sub- 
ject and technique and the aesthetic 
integrity of the 244 oils, watercolors, 
prints, drawings and sculptures on view. 

Ann Brockman, Esther Williams, Al- 
dro T. Hibbard, Richard Recchia, An- 
thony Thieme, Antonio Cirino, W. Les- 
ter Stevens, Alan Crane, Renolds Beal, 
Viggo Brandt-Erickson, Harold Roten- 
berg and Peter Koster were listed in 
the top bracket of exhibitors. 

Others to win commendation were 
Galen J. Perrett, Gilbert C. Emery, 
Harrison Cady, Louis Kronberg, J. Eliot 
Enneking, Richard A. Holberg, Ruth 
Hammond, Marguerite S. Pearson, John 
M. Buckley, C. Roy Morse, Samuel 


Thal, Theodore Jobin, Niccola D’As- 
cenzo, Alice B. Preston and Gifford 
Beal. 


Part II of the Rockport Annual opens 
Aug. 6 and continues through Sept. 8. 


The Runaway: ANN BROCKMAN 
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Painting on Silk: CHINESE, MING PERIOD 


Senator Green Buys Fine Ming Polo Painting 


SENATOR THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN of 
Rhode Island, noted collector of Chi- 
nese paintings, has just acquired a most 
unusual addition from Alice Boney, 
New York dealer in Chinese art. Sena- 
tor Green’s new treasure, a painting on 
silk of the Ming Period (1368-1644 A. 
D.), is important, aside from its an- 
tiquity and condition, in that it portrays 
the T’ang Emperor Ming Huang (713- 
755 A. D) playing football with his two 
brothers and a few favorite courtiers, 
with several attendants shown packing 
away polo mallets and balls. While it 
is well known that the T’ang emperors 
were enthusiastic exponents of knock- 
ing a ball around, as have all races of 
man since the dawn of history, it is sel- 
dom that their artists portrayed them 
in action. 

Dr. L. Carrington Goodrich of Colum- 
bia University’s Chinese Department is 


convinced that the subject of Senator 
Green’s painting is Ming Huang, basing 
his identification on a similar painting 
in the British Museum. In an article on 
polo in the April, 1938, issue .of Horse 
and Horsemen, Dr. Goodrich wrote: “It 
is not clear from the records just when 
polo entered China. It was at its height 
in the 8th and 9th centuries when the 
names of at least six emperors were 
closely connected with the sport. Dr. 
Laufer of the Field Museum wrote how 
infatuated with the game were Ming 
Huang and his friends; but there were 
other monarchs just as polo-mad.” 

These days heroic and durable China 
is too intently occupied with fighting 
off the Japanese to care much about 
games of ball—unless it be little leaden 
pellets—as Senator Green as a member 
of the powerful Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations must know. 


New York Museums Dig in Against Bombers 


THE OMINOUS RUMBLINGS from beyond 
the horizons are being heard and heeded 
in U. S. art circles. Already, the New 
York Herald Tribune reveals, New York 
museums are making plans to protect 
their possessions in the dread event of 
bombing raids. Museums officials last 
February met with Harry M. Prince, 
Deputy Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Buildings, to dis- 
cuss “plans for an emergency with the 
experience of London museums as a 
background.” 

The Metropolitan, the Herald Tribune 
continued, “has no plan at present for 
dispersing its collection, but is con- 
structing a deep shelter below street 
level in which paintings and sculptures 
can be placed. William Church Osborn, 
president of the museum, said that a 
‘protective base’ has been provided with- 
in the building in which 250 or 300 em- 
ployees could take cover. 


“The Brooklyn Museum is studying 
three emergency plans, Laurence P. 
Roberts, director, disclosed. The first is 
to store the most valuable items in an 
old but strongly constructed part of the 
museum. The second plan is to place 
them in a Brooklyn bank vault, and 
the third is to send them to two ware- 
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houses 100 miles from the city, in un- 
congested, non-industrial areas which 
would not be military targets. 

“For the Frick Collection of paintings, 
sculpture and furniture, an air-condi- 
tioned vault extending three stories be- 
low street level is being constructed of 
reinforced concrete in an excavated plot 
in 70th Street. The vault, expected to 
be ready after October, will be 30 by 
80 feet, with a roof more than three 
feet thick and sidewalls one foot thick. 
The vault was planned as a normal 
addition to storage facilities, but will 
be available as a bomb shelter, and 
should withstand anything but a di- 
rect hit by a heavy missile. 

“Plans for protecting the Museum of 
Modern Art will be discussed in Sep- 
tember.” 


Latin American Silver 


A collection of 100 pieces of South 
American silver, ranging in time from 
the Inca period to the 19th century, 
has been presented to the Boston Mu- 
seum by Mrs. Samuel Cabot, Miss El- 
len Graves and Mrs. Roger Ernst in 
memory of their father and mother. 
The father was engaged in the wool 
business in Argentina from 1898 to 1913. 


ART OF TOMORROW 





Water Color by Rudolf Bauer 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 





COMPETENT ARTISTS INVITED 


The Guy Mayer Gallery, beginning November, 
will act as agent for a few fine painters and 
printmakers. Artists who feel their work worthy 
of national representation are invited to write 
at once for details. 


GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 


51 East 57th Street @ New York City 


MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


SavacE MEssiAH, by H. S. Ede. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; 260 pp.; 
16 plates; $2.50. 


A success when first published in 
1931, this story of the life and work of 
exquisitely talented Henri Gaudier has 
been re-issued. A sensitively written ac- 
count, it provides an excellent picture 
of struggles and success in Paris and 
London art circles. 


By THEIR WorKS, by H. Phelps Claw- 
son. Buffalo, N. Y.: Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences; 236 pp.; 107 illustra- 
tions; $4. 

A concise, interestingly written study 
of primitive cultures as viewed through 
the art and craft remains of their eras. 
Excellent as handbook or reference for 
teachers, art students or clubs inter- 
ested in archeology. Traces 25,000 years 
of artistic achievement, from Stone Age 
to recent past. 

es 

THIS REALM, THIS ENGLAND, edited 
by Samuel Chamberlain. New York: 
Hastings House; 179 pp.; 200 illustra- 
tions; $3.75. 


With an introduction by Donald Mof- 
fat, this book presents etchings, draw- 
ings and photographs which are graphic 
portraits of London, the towns and cit- 
ies of England, Scotland, England’s vil- 
lages, her countryside, coast, farms, riv- 
ers, castles, churches and cathedrals. 
Some of America’s and England’s most 
famous printmakers and photographers 
are included. 

a 

BRITAIN AT War, edited by Monroe 
Wheeler. New York: Museum of Mod- 
ern Art; 98 pp.; 107 plates; $1.25. 

T. 8. Eliot, Herbert Read, E. J. Car- 
ter and Carlos Dyer provide the text, 
which, with the excellent reproductions, 
pictures the British war effort as re- 
corded by the Empire’s best known art- 
ists and photographers. A vital, signifi- 
cant record. 

a 


THE SvuicipE CuiusB, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, with 18 original aquatint il- 
lustrations by Karl Schrag. New York: 
Pierre Berés; limited to 100 copies; $30. 


Beautifully printed and illustrated 
with original aquatint-etchings by Karl 
Schrag, young American printmaker. 
First in a series of books to be illus- 
trated by original plates by younger 
Americans. A deluxe publishing venture 
striving to revive interest in top-quality 
books. An excellent buy for bibliophiles 
and print collectors. 


DESIGNING FOR MOvING PICTURES, by 
Edward Carrick, New York: Studio 
Publications; 104 pp.; profusely illus- 
trated; $3.50. 


The author, famous in England as 
stage and cinema set designer, here 
tells of the complicated art and tech- 
nique of designing for motion pictures. 
“It is planned for professional and ama- 
teur, explains how the principal effects 
are made, and shows with simple dia- 
grams the elaborate processes of trick 
and model shots.” 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N .Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: E. P. O'REILLY, W. H. O'REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 





The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 

SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 

Size A for 14 x 19 inch mats 

Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats 

Size C for 18 x 22 inch mats. 

Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 





OIL-WATER-TEMPERA-PASTEL 


Pure-Brilliant-Reliable 


“The Colors the Old Masters Would Hove Used” 


Made by 
F. WEBER CO. 
Arnsts’ Ci Since (855 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Q e Your Nearest Weber Dealer 





ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL DEALERS ! 


The artists’ material dealers will no doubt have 

their best season in 1941-42. To add to this up- 

turn we urge that they consider using THE ART 

Dicest. For further information address: Dept. 

A.M., THe Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, 
New York City. 


The Art Digest 
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Meyerowitz Exhibits 


ErcHincs in black and white and in 
color filled two exhibition rooms of the 
Vose Galleries in Boston during July. 
The work of William Meyerowitz, they 
were rich in mood and excellently com- 
posed, and in subject ranged from New 
England farms, to harbors, fishermen 
repairing nets, views of Jewish religious 
figures and a series of portraits of Jus- 
tices of the U. S. Supreme Court. Two 
parks were included, The Fenway of 
Boston and Central Park of New York 
(reproduced below). 

“For all the technical variations,” 
Dorothy Adlow wrote in the Christian 
Science Monitor, “the commanding qual- 
ity of Mr. Meyerowitz’s art is feeling. 
He is stirred to poetic utterance, and 
the needle on the plate ‘writes’ with 
eloquence what the artist has felt. It 
is not uncommon for graphic artists to 
be literary, but to evoke feeling in 
terms of the medium itself is another 
matter, a more profound accomplish- 
ment. 

“The color etchings have the added 
charm of pigment, handled delicately 
by Mr. Meyerowitz. The line sometimes 
retains its authority, sometimes dis- 
solves into a tinged ambiance.” 

Miss Adlow closed her review with 
the statement that “the print medium 
takes on stature in the hands of Mr. 
Meyerowitz.” 


France’s Golden Century 


The Hyperion Press’ successful book, 
French Painting of the XIX Century, 
by S. Rocheblave, is being reprinted 
and will be issued in September. Re- 
productions will be expanded to include 
many of the paintings comprising the 
popular exhibition assembled by the 
French Government and seen in San 
Francisco, New York and Los Angeles. 


THE PRINT 


MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 
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Fox: AGNES MILLER PARKER (English) 


Woodcut Society Distributes British Print 


“A PIECE of hard box-wood is not 
something that can be hurriedly scrib- 
bled upon. Each millimeter of the sur- 
face has to be treated with respect and 
reverence; each stroke of the graver or 
spitsticker is grooved into the wood for 
good or ill; each stage in the process 
of execution must be seen ahead. In 
consequence, the artist is compelled, by 
the medium itself, to have in mind the 
full conception and unity of the fin- 


Central Park: WILLIAM MEYEROWITz. See Article Above 
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ished work before the surface is 
touched.” 

With this one-paragraph analysis of 
the special qualities inherent in the 
wood-engraving medium, William Mc- 
Cance introduces to members of the 
Woodcut Society Miss Agnes Miller 
Parker’s wood-engraving, Fox, the la- 
test print to be distributed by the So- 
ciety. 

A beautifully textured, compactly 
composed work, it depicts a reclining 
fox. The animal’s bushy tail is curved 
around, giving to the composition’s 
main unit the elliptical shape that is 
repeated in the tree roots and sprigs 
that complete the design. 


Miss Parker, McCance continues, “is 
a true engraver insomuch as she thinks 
of her subject, conceives her design and 
executes every stroke of the graver in 
tune to the medium. So that, while 
there is precision in. every form, in 
every line and in every texture, there is 
at the same time no hard metallic qual- 
ity in her engravings, but rather that 
curious hard-softness and warmth which 
we associate with the feel of box-wood.” 


Miss Parker executed her print in 
1940 within sight and sound of bombing 
attacks that have racked Britain since 
the war’s outbreak. She is one of those 
artists, writes McCance, who have 
“marched on, building up an edifice of 
culture amid the destruction that is 
taking place around them, so that a 
world, exhausted and battered after the 
battle is finished, may Know that there 
are certain permanent values, which 
neither bombs, bullets, shells, nor prop- 
aganda can destroy.” 
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Drawing, Art’s Base 


IN A PAPER titled “In Defense of Draw- 
ing,” delivered before the art educa- 
tors who took part in the recent Na- 
tional Education Association meeting in 
Boston, Edward Warder Rannells, head 
of the University of Kentucky’s art de- 
partment, pleaded the case of Draw- 
ing, not only as art’s but also as art 
appreciation’s base. 

“I am interested in a drawing that 
enables us to understand the structure 
of modern art, the art of our own time. 
The drawing I have in mind is a draw- 
ing for everybody, not for the talented 
alone . . . I think of drawing in our 
schools not as an accomplishment but 
as a real learning process to be used 
as a means of understanding better 
and enjoying more man’s vision of his 
world which is art.” 

Rannells’ premise: “ ... without a 
more general and more serious pres- 
entation of drawing in our schools, and 
particularly in our secondary schools, 
we will not have the kind of under- 
standing of form and space and color 
that will interest us in the kind of 
pictures that should be painted.” 

In line with the current trend to de- 
velop a wide audience for art—buyers 
as well as appreciators—there has been 
a shift in art education “from what 
had been a kind of training for the 
makers of art, and as such applicable 
only to the few, to a training for the 
users of art, who are many.” 

The most efficacious means of spread- 
ing understanding of art, Rannells 
stated, is the teaching of drawing “as 
a learning process.” 

“Drawing,” Rannells continued, “is 
learning to see by means of one pro- 
cess which concentrates all attention 
on seeing and moreover shows the re- 
sults of seeing, in line, in tone, in color. 
It is the surest technique I know for 
visual analysis. In drawing we learn to 


THE FIELD OF AMERICAN ART EDUCATION 


By FRANK CASPERS 


differentiate lineal vision, planal vision, 
plastic vision. It is the basic tool in the 
study of art just as mathematics is 
basic to physics. A program of art edu- 
cation on the secondary level which 
does not seriously teach drawing does 
not seriously teach art.” 

Carrying his explanation still further, 
Rannells defined drawing as “some- 
thing more than a transcribing of the 
appearance of a static world; it is a 
technique for investigating the dynam- 
ics of space.” 

Teachers should realize, he continued, 
that while self-expression is natural 
for a child, it is not for older stu- 
dents. “The child draws ideas; the 
adolescent draws things. Hence content 
and method alike should change when 
we come to the secondary schools.” 

An adolescent is not taught the piano 
by being told to go ahead and express 
himself. “Why then should we do this 
sort of thing with a student in art?... 
What is needed is direction, discipline 
even.” Because at this point the stu- 
dent “is by nature most ready and best 
able to develop the perceptive pow- 
ers and the selective judgments which 
real drawing requires of him.” 

In a concluding note, Rannells ranged 
from his specific field to one of equal- 
ly vital and timely interest. “It is for 
us whose life is art,” he said, “to see 
to it that art survives these troubled 
times. We must support it, else who 
will? Appreciation does not really mean 
anything after all until we ourselves 
have made some sacrifice, whatever our 
incomes, to own a work of art and are 
prepared to defend it against the skep- 
ticism of our friends.” 


To Teach Jersey Teachers 

Ward Mount, prominent New Jersey 
artist, has been appointed to the facul- 
ty of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Jersey City, where, begin- 
ning Sept. 26, she will conduct classes 
in portraiture, still life and landscape. 





OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS ¢ 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 
22nd of September opening of the 


FALL SESSIO 


Courses for: 
Beginners, Students and Teachers 


MODERN ART 
208 East 20th, New York City 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST — ADDRESS Pa 


NEW ORLEAN 


A MODERN ART SCHOOL IN THE OLD 
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ART MUSEUM 
HERBERT BARNETT 
STREET 


Ais 283, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FRENCH QUARTER 


712 ROYAL STREET © CATALOG © OCTOBER THROUGH MAY 
INSTRUCTORS: NINAS ©* PRENDERGAST 
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Old New Orleans 


New ORLEANS’ French Quarter, famed 
for its narrow streets walled in by aged 
facades that are patterned by ornate 
balconies, boasts not only noted restau- 
rants, picturesque shops and squares, 
but also the New Orleans Art School 
operated by the Southern metropolis’ 
Arts and Crafts Club. 

Located in a 120-year-old building in 
Royal Street, the school offers classes 
in figure, still life, composition and lith- 
ography from October through May. 
Winter climate in New Orleans is ex- 
cellent, affording students ample oppor- 
tunity to use in their work the wealth 
of material available in the historic 
French Quarter and the near-by delta 
country. The miles of docks along the 
Mississippi are under F. B. I. restric- 
tions. 

Beginners and advanced students re- 
ceive equal attention from director 
Paul Ninas and instructor James Don- 
ald Prendergast, both of whom are 
widely trained teachers and exhibitors 
whose work is regularly included in 
some of the nation’s most important 
shows. 

Students are eligible to compete, in 
the Arts and Crafts Club’s annual mem- 
bership show, for a special $100 award. 
The Club’s exhibition calendar also 
brings to the galleries in the school 
building the work of prominent artists. 
Last year Picasso, Calder, McFee, Le- 
ger, Gladys Rockmore Davis and a 
group of Central American artists were 
given exhibitions. 


School in Sudbury 


After one year of activity the Sud- 
bury Art Center, Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts, has become a focal point of art 
interest in its community. In its gal- 
lery, located on the ground floor of a 
beautiful old New England church, 
the Center sponsors exhibitions by 
painters and sculptors of national repu- 
tation. 

The Center’s school, active the year 
round, is attracting an ever increasing 
enrollment and offers instruction in out- 
door sketching by Loring W. Coleman, 
Jr., a member of the Guild of Boston 
Artists, and in portraiture, still life 
and drawing, by Grace Godwin Way. 
Sculpture, casting and clay modeling 
are taught by Angelo Togneri. 


Brecher’s New York Classes 


Among the artists opening classes this 
fall in New York City is Samuel Brech- 
er, who brings to his students eight 
years of instruction experience. A reg- 
ular exhibitor in New York galleries 
and museum shows, Brecher strives to 
develop professional standards in the 
work of advanced students and to in- 
troduce sound working methods to be- 
ginners. 

Still life, life and landscape will be 
taught, students in the last category 
working out of doors from some of the 
river and street scenes that Brecher has 
painted effectively for years. 


The Art Digest 

















WILLIAM PALMER 


Palmer at Proctor 


WILLIAM PALMER, until recently head 
of the New York City WPA Art Pro- 
ject’s mural division, has been appointed 
director of a new, richly endowed art 
school, the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
School of Art in Utica, N. Y. Palmer, 
who is now in Utica making prepara- 
tions for the institution’s fall opening, 
will also serve on the expanded art 
staff of Hamilton College, also in Utica. 

Proctor School will offer courses in 
painting, drawing, design, sculpture and 
the graphic arts, to be taught by Palm- 
er and two assistants not yet named. 
Director Palmer plans to make the in- 
stitution a real cultural center for the 
community and will use its facilities to 
foster widespread appreciation of art 
as well as of creative activity. He has 
been given unlimited scope in which to 
put into practice his own ideas of art 
and teaching. 

Besides winning national recognition 
for such mural projects as his History 
of Medicine series in the Queens Gen- 
eral Hospital and his decorations in the 
Washington, D. C. Post Office, Palmer 
has been a successful exhibitor and a 
popular teacher and lecturer at the 
Art Students League. 

A regular exhibitor in Carnegie Inter- 
nationals and Whitney Annuals, Palmer 
has held numerous one-man shows at 
the Midtown Galleries in New York. 
In his last show of drawings, 17 were 
sold, including two to the Addison Gal- 
lery. 

Now 35, Palmer was born in Iowa and 
studied art at the Fontainebleau School 


the hans hofmann 
52 west Sth street °« 


new york city ° 


near Paris, completing his training at 
the Art Students League, where he la- 
ter gained the valuable teaching experi- 
ence that will help make Proctor’s 
courses -stimulating and effective. 


New Buffalo Director 


The art school of the Albright Art 
Gallery in Buffalo, N. Y., has a new di- 
rector, Philip C. Elliott, succeeding 
Urquhart Wilcox, who resigned early 
this year after many years of service. 

Elliott graduated from the Yale Uni- 
versity School of Art in 1926, becoming 
shortly thereafter director of the Wa- 
terbury Art School in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut. After two years he became a 
design instructor at the College of the 
City of New York (1929-30), going later 
to the University of Pittsburgh, where 
for the past six years he has been assis- 
tant professor in the department of fine 
arts. 

At Pittsburgh Elliott taught both stu- 
dio techniques and courses on art appre- 
ciation and history. His paintings are 
exhibited regularly with the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh and in national 
shows. Earlier a winner of a Chaloner 
Fellowship, Elliott spent four years 
studying in Paris, France, Italy and the 
Netherlands. 


Scholarships Offered 


The American University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., is offering ten tuition schol- 
arships, valued at $200 each, to high 
school graduates deemed by a jury to 
possess outstanding talent. The schol- 
arships cover the school year 1941-42, 
and provide academic and art training 
at the university and, besides, the choice 
of taking additional professional art 
courses at the Corcoran School or the 
Phillips Gallery Art School. 

David E. Finley, director of the Na- 
tional Gallery; Richard Lahey, director 
of the Corcoran School, and C. Law 
Watkins, director of the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, comprise the jury. Addi- 
tional data will be found in the DicEst’s 
“Competitions” column, page 28. 


Syracuse Scholarships 


Winners of the 12th annual freshman 
scholarship competition have been an- 
nounced by H. L. Butler, dean of the 
College of Fine Arts at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In art the winners were Ray- 
mond Straub, $400; Howard Johnes, 
$200; Dorothy Raymond, $200; David 
Cohen, $200 and Elizabeth Cate, $200. 
In architecture: Arthur Arms, $400; 
Francis Yezzi, $200; William Hull, $200, 
and David Fitzgibbon, $200. 


school of fine art 
phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
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provincetown, mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 





OF THE Sine bh 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Seulpture (stone cutting), MDlustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Beginners and Advanced Students 
XN 
Ewoll GUY PENE 
at any time for 


wide DU BOIS 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
JULY 1—OCT. 1 


Write for folder giving full particulars 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
on the Shore, 10 miles beyond New London 


Address all inquiries: 
du Bois Class, 20 W. 10th St., New York City 


PAINT and LIVE in 
NANTUCKET 


JUNE thru SEPTEMBER 


Classes in Figure, Landscape, Still Life, Paint- 
ing. Drawing and Sculpture. Daily Criticism. 


CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE PARKER 


Sculpture under NICHOLAS KARPENKO 
For Further Information Address 
Nantucket, Mass. 













S UMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 23rd SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


Start the 1941-42 season by 
placing your advertisements in 
THe Art Dicest. You will re- 
ceive more for every penny 
spent in America’s Leading and 
Most Quoted Art Periodical. 


Address: Dept. A.D. 


ART DIGEST 
59th Street @ New York 


THE 
116 East 


California School of Fine Arts 


maintained by 
The San Francisco Art Association 
Regular Session 
August 18 to May 15 
Fine Arts, Applied Arts, Advertis- 
ing Design, Interiors, Fashion, 


Teacher Training. Faculty of dis- 
tinguished artists. State accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Chestnut and jones Streets, San Francisco 





CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Summer Session: July 20-Aug. 30-6 Weeks 


DRAWING — PAINTING — SCULPTURE — ANATOMY 
MUSIC — DRAMA — DANCE — PLAYWRITING 


Catalogue—John Cunningham, Director 
Box 436—Carmel-By-the-Sea, California 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting. 
Life e Portrait e mdscape e Still Life. 


1 4 th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


WINTER SCHOOL, 38 JOY ST., BOSTON 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annus! Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


Jane 16th to September 18th 
Address Secretary 


Elicebsthtewn. New York 
In the Adirondacks 


CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY * CORBINO 
° ANN BROCKMAN -« 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N. Y. 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Palating, eee Ceramic, Graphic Arts, Illestration, 
(ndestrial Aévertising Design, Interiers, Fashion. 








School oes September 30 to May 25 
Bzceptionaily low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
Kansas City, Me. 


4407 Warwick 


MOORE 





School of Design for Women 
97th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion 
arts, fine arts, er"s- 
Teacher training: B.F 

gree. Stagecraft, Paco 
jewelry, pottery. Day, eve- 
nin Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 


INSTITUTE 
to industry. Write for catalog. 


O F A RT 1326 W. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
SUMMER IN ARLINGTON, VT. 
June to September 
LANDSCAPE e STILL LIFE «© FIGURE 


For information address: CHARLES CAGLE 
78 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK CITY—CO-5-0759 


WATERCOLOR 
SCHOOL 






O’HAR 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, MAINE 
1941 


Eleventh Season Opens July |, 


TWO TERMS EACH MONTH 
FULL COURSE, EICHT WEEKS 


Back to Indiana 


CuicacGo, which, strangely enough, has 
for 17 years been the art capital of In- 
diana, this month loses that honor. The 
aesthetic capital shifts to Indianapolis, 
not through a cataclysm, but with the 
removal from Chicago of the Hoosier 
Salon Patrons Association. 

The Association has worked diligent- 
ly and successfully to enhance the na- 
tional stature of Hoosier painters, gain- 
ing for them nation-wide publicity and, 
through annual exhibitions of their 
work, a substantial monetary income. 
During its operating period in Chicago 
the Association distributed $61,025 in 
prize money, and through sales from 
its annual Hoosier Salons it has turned 
over to the artists $149,500. This record 
of State-wide interest in and support of 
local artists is almost unique; it is also 
one that merits wide emulation in other 
states. 

The decision to move back to In- 
diana was prompted by the resignation 
of Mrs. C. B. King, executive chairman 
of the Association, who is retiring from 
the art field and taking up residence in 
California. John C. Shaffer, Chicago 
capitalist and president of the Associa- 
tion, resigned also and will, like Mrs. 
King, spend much of his time on the 
West Coast. 

Mrs. J. E. P. Holland of Bloomington, 
Ind., founder of the sorority Kappa 
Kappa Kappa and a leader in Indiana 
art circles, was voted temporary presi- 
dent, to act until a permanent new or- 
ganization is built up. At the same time 
Mark C. Honeywell, well known indus- 
trialist, was made first vice-president. 

The Association’s ambitious program 
will be carried on, plans already having 
been made to open a gallery in the 
State Life Building in Indianapolis 
sometime in September. The Hoosier 
annual will open in January in the Wil- 
liam H. Block Store, Indianapolis, in- 
stead of in the Marshall Field Store in 
Chicago where the last 17 annuals have 
been held. It is planned to bring the 
exhibition to Chicago for a second show- 
ing after the Indianapolis exhibition 
closes. 


Soldier-Artists Show 


The committee now organizing exhi- 
bitions and traveling shows of work by 
artists serving in the Army and Navy 
reports that Gordon Washburn, direc- 
tor of the Albright Art Gallery, and 
James S. Plaut, director of the Institute 
of Modern Art, Boston, have accepted 
invitations to act as jurors. Artists now 
in the armed services of the nation 
should register with the Soldier-Artists 
Committee, 38 W. 57th Street, New 
York City, before Aug. 15 in order to 
be represented in the exhibition open- 
ing Sept. 15 and continuing through 
the 30th. There is no fee charged the 
exhibitors. 

Contributions to cover exhibition and 
traveling show expenses should be sent 
to Clinton W. Parker, Committee Chair- 
man, The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. Museums and or- 
ganizations interested in sponsoring 
traveling units of soldier art may write 
Emily A. Francis, 38 W. 57th St., New 
York City, for complete data. 








BALLINGER 


SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 13 
© PORTRAIT 
© FIGURE COMPOSITION 


e STILL LIFE 
® LANDSCAPE 


Catalogue upon request 


H.R. Ballinger, R.F.D., New Hartford, Conn. 


JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 15 
ADVANCED STUDENTS & 
PROFESSIONALS ONLY 


MARINE PAINTING 


WITH 


JAY CONNAWAY 


MONHEGAN. ISLAND, ME. 


Write to MACBETH GALLERIES 
11 E. 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 

training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 

tivities; Women's dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 

Minimum charge, including board, $575.Catalog, 

Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 





ART 


SUMMER COURSE 


WM. MEYEROWITZ 
THERESA BERNSTEIN 


FAST GLOUCESTER M455 


WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 


Write for information 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West 8th Street © New York City 
[bet. 5th & 6th Avenues] GRamercy 5-7159 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 
CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 
Enrollment Limited . . . Catalogue Upon Request 

FREDERIC S. HYND, 
25 Atheneum Square, North 





Director 
Hartford, Connecticat 
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BREECHER PAINTING GROUP 





Painting ¢ Drawing ¢ Composition 
For Beginners and Advanced Students 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 8 


Enroll at any time 
For further information write 


SAMUEL BRECHER, 124 W. 24St.,N. Y.C. 





NATIONAL ART SCHOO 


Study in the Nation's Capital 








CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION * INTERIOR DECORATION 
Intensive training prepares for Art career in 
minimem ef time. Professional instructors. Active 
placement bureaus. 26th yr. begins Oct. Ist. 


Catalog 
1521 21st St., NW. W., Washington, D. C. 


The Art Digest 








Fall Term opens August 18 


State Accredited 









Bachelor degrees granted in Fine Arts, 
Applied Arts and Art Education. 


An outstanding faculty of experts in the arts 
and crafts: well equipped class rooms and 
shops on a beautiful five acre garden campus. 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 


Write for a catalog. 


teu COLLEGE 
Wwe te phe sie bile 


AKLAND -CALIFOR | 


TINGE NG Sn 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Sil 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: V. A. 

Kimbrough, Pres. 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 
OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 













Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, InTERIOR Dec- 


ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoot Art. lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harorp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Sndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. » 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 


COMMERCIAL ART 





For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 


Register Now 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 
Fall Term Opens September 22, 1941 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


STUDIOS IN THE COUNTRY 
$10.00 per month 
Clubhouse facilities, beautiful country 
near the sea; pottery kilns, graphic arts 
equipment and other technical advan- 
tages; serious artists only. 
Community Farm 
Box 13, Port Deposit, Maryland 


August 1, 194] 











Woodstock Exhibit 


UNDER the direction of Anna Carolan, 
the Woodstock Art Gallery has re- 
opened, featuring in its initial show, on 
view through Aug. 9, the work of prom- 
inent members of the Woodstock col- 
ony. The gallery, its sponsors report, is 
going to enforce stringent requirements 
to insure exhibits of the highest quality, 
thereby helping Woodstock “to regain 
its former position as a great art cen- 
ter. 

Represented in the exhibition are sev- 
eral artists who helped found the 
Woodstock Art Gallery 20 years ago, or 
were among the early exhibitors: Eu- 
gene Speicher, Henry Mattson, Car] E. 
Lindin, Charles Rosen, Judson Smith, 
Georgina Klitgaard and Walter Goltz. 
The remainder, though later comers, 
have been identified with Woodstock for 
many years: Frank London, Dorothy 
Varian, Andrée Ruellan, Joseph Pollet, 
Bradley Tomlin, Mary Earley, Wendell 
Jones, Peggy Dodds, Christine Martin, 
John W. Taylor, John Nichols and Jo 
Cantine. 

“One of the chief aims of the enter- 
prise,” officials explain, “is to aid the 
artists in finding a market for their 
pictures by gaining the confidence of 
the public in the calibre of work shown 
in the gallery. In keeping with this aim 
it is planned to donate the net proceeds 
toward a fund for the purchase of works 
of art for a permanent collection.” 


John Anderson Dies 


John E. Anderson, founder of the An- 
derson Galleries, once one of the most 
important art firms in the country, 
died at his Brooklyn home July 11 at 
the age of 86. 

Descendant of a family that settled 
on Long Island in 1640, Mr. Anderson 
was born in New York and early in 
life established a bookshop. Later, in 
1900, he opened the Anderson Galleries, 
which, in 1929, merged with another 
large firm, the American Art Associa- 
tion. The combined auction firms flour- 
ished during the early 1930s, but later 
fell on evil ways, ending in bankruptcy, 
suicide and attempted murder. Today 
the imposing building of the old An- 
derson Galleries stands sadly on the 
southeast corner of Park Avenue and 
59th Street, empty these past ten years 
but somehow retaining the appearance 
of a nostalgic link with a happier gen- 
eration. Mr. Anderson, however, ceased 
art auction activity 25 years ago. 

Mr. Anderson assembled a famous 
collection of works by Joseph M. W. 
Turner, many of which are now on 
loan in European and Egyptian mu- 
seums. He was also the author of the 
privately-printed book, The Unknown 
Turner. 


Group Show at Vendome 


The Vendome Galleries, New York, 
are showing, through August, the sec- 
ond edition of the summer show re- 
viewed in the last issue of the DIGEST. 
On the roster are 59 painters and five 
sculptors, ranging in caliber from good 
to mediocre. Stylistically, the exhibits 
run the gamut from tightly painted 
realism, through unbounded expression- 
ism and on to surrealism. 











CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY 


LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 
Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, ete. Teacher training. Est. 1924. 
New term ponies September 22 
ATAL 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLORADO SPRI 


FINE ARTS CEN 

SUMMER ART SCHOOL 

June 16 to August 22 

INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Arnold Blanch, 
Dehn, Doris Lee, Lawrence Barrett, Otis Dozier, George 
Vander Sluis, Harold Ray Jackson, Laura Gilpin... . 
Drawing, Painting, Landscape, Mural Decoration, Lithog- 
raphy, Art Education, Photography. 


Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The ART INSTITUTE 
Chicago 


Fully 


63rd year. Professional 
school offering degree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 
Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. 
accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Fall 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 


Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


Boston Museum schoo 





© painting e fresco 

e drawing ® anatomy 

© sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 


e silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
SUMMER SESSION June 30-Aug.9, 1941. 
Distinguished faculty with GEORGE 
BIDDLE, eminent American artist, quest 
instructor. Illustratedcatalogonrequest. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1941 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 








ART ACADEMY of CINCINNATI 
72nd YEAR 


DRAWING GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING COMMERCIAL ART 
SCULPTURE PAINTING TECHNIQUES 


PORTRAITURE ILLUSTRATION 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 15 
Write for Catalogue 
EDEN PARK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 























NMR 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 


IF YOU VALUE BRILLIANCY, PERMANENCE 
AND STRENGTH AT LOW COST, USE 
NEALIND OIL & WATER COLORS—ABSO- 
LUTELY AS REPRESENTED—THE FINEST 
ARTIST’S COLORS POSSIBLE TO MAKE— 
WITHOUT FILLERS OR EXTENDERS—ONE 
TUBE LASTS FROM TWO TO FIVE TIMES AS 
LONG AS FILLED COLORS, MAKING THEM 
LESS EXPENSIVE. 
WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER & PRICE LIST 
RETAIL DEALERS SOLICITED 


nealind colors * chester springs, pa. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


See frames in the current “ART IN 
THE HOME?” exhibition at the Rocke- 
feller Home Center. Frames designed 
and executed by Alexander Lazuk. 





Surprisingly low rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW IMPROVED 


PERMA-TEX 


CANVAS PANELS? 


THEY COST NO MORE THAN ORDINARY PANELS— 
BUT WHAT A DIFFERENCE! MADE WITH GENUINE 
HAND-PRIMED ARTIST CANVAS. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


36 © -» New York 
THE MORILLA CO., 76, (oem St Mee apeles 


ASMUSSEN & SON 


Casting of Sculpture in Stone 





Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, NW. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 


FOR ONLY 
$1” 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
te Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA, 





fFeeerece ORDER NOW ‘*2 222227; 


The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
FER, 8 issues, for which 1 enclose $1.00. 


a 








Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Chicago, Til, 


CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS’ 5th 
MINIATURE PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 
1-30. Open to all members. Media: all 
metal plate media, no print to be more 
than 3 x 5 inches nor to be priced at more 
than $5. Last date for receiving prints: 
Oct. 20. For information write James 
Swann, 2343 Geneva Terrace, Apt. 311-E, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINCINNATT’S 48th ANNUAL, Nov. 8 to 
Dec. 7, at Cincinnati Museum. Jury. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor & sculpture. Prizes 
not announced. Last date for receipt of 
ecards: Oct. 14; for arrival of exhibits: 
Oct. 20. For information write Walter H. 
Siple, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Cincinnati. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS’ ist PRINT ANNUAL, Nov. 2-30, 
Dallas Museum. Open to all Texas print- 
makers. Jury. All print media eligible. $100 
purchase & other awards. Last date for 
return of cards: Oct. 25. Dates for re- 
ceiving entries: Oct. 16-26. For informa- 
tion write Mrs. John Morgan, Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art, Dallas, Texas. 


New York, N. Y. 


ALLIED ARTISTS’ 28th ANNUAL, Nov. 1- 
15, Fine Arts Galleries, New York. Open 
to all American artists. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture & mural 
designs. Date for arrival of entries: Oct. 
27. For blanks and complete data ad- 

dress Harry E. Olsen, 321 East 44th St., 

New York City. 


ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS’ llth AU- 
TUMN EXHIBITION, Oct. 2-20. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil & watercolor. Last 
day for receiving entry cards: Sept. 20. 
For information & entry blanks write Leo 
Nadon, director, 349 W. 86th St., New 
York City. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S AMERICAN 
PAINTING EXHIBITION, opens Oct. 23, 
1941, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Open to American citizens who have 
not previously shown in a Carnegie Inter- 
national. Medium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in 
prizes. For data write Carnegie Institute, 
Department of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh. 


Pomona, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY FAIR ART EX- 
HIBITION, Sept. 12-28, at Pomona, Calif. 
Open to American sculptors and minia- 
turists. Jury. No fee. $1,150 in purchase 
prizes. Closing date: Sept. 1. For infor- 
mation write Millard Sheets, Los Angeles 
County Fair, Pomona, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM'S 10th CERAMIC AN- 
NUAL, Oct. 18 to Nov. 12. Open to all 
ceramic artists of the U. S., South Amer- 
ica and Canada. Fee: $2. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Last date for arrival of entries: Sept. 23. 
For entry blanks and full information 
write Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 


Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $26,000 commission 
for 27 panels for the Rincon Annex P. O. 
in San Francisco. Open to all American 
artists. Closing date: Oct. 1. For full in- 
formation write Section of Fine Arts, 
Public Buildings Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURE: Section of 
Fine Arts $5,200 competition for States- 
ville, N. C., Post Office. Open to sculptors 
of the Southeast. Closing date: Sept. 1. 
For information write Mrs. Lewis C. Bur- 
well, Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $8,000 commission to 
decorate Social Security Building. Open 
to all American artists. Closing date: Sept. 
1. For information write Section of Fine 
Arts, 7th & D Streets, S.W., Washington, 
RR by 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $4,000 commission 
to decorate Chicago postal station. Open 
to all American artists. Closing date: Dec. 
1. For information write Meyric Rogers, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 





GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for $900 mural decora- 
tions in Post Office of Canastota, N. Y. 
Open to all artists resident in or attached 
to the State of New York. Closing date: 
Sept. 2. For full data write Miss Anna 
Wetherill Olmsted, director, Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Ari, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS: 10 tuition 
scholarships (value, each: $200) for year 
1941-42 at American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Open to all high school gradu- 
ates. Closing date: Sept. 17. For blanks 
and full information write Box 102, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


ART SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS: New Or- 
leans art school scholarships covering one 
year’s tuition in painting, drawing and 
lithography. Open to men and women be- 
tween 18 and 30 who meet entrance re- 
quirements. For entry blanks, write im- 
mediately to the New Orleans Art School 


Educational Committee, 612 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La. 


MODERN MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHY COM- 
PETITION: Open to all American photog- 
raphers; any photograph “which interprets 
the American spirit” is eligible. 100 pur- 
chase prizes of $25 each. Closing date: 
Aug. 15. For data and blanks write De- 
partment of Photography, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York City. 





Pomona Fair Plans 


THE Los ANGELES County Farr, to be 
held this year at Pomona from Sept. 12 
through the 28th, is unique among coun- 
ty fairs in that it annually sponsors an 
art exhibition of real national import- 
ance. Under the direction of Millard 
Sheets and his assistant, Milford Zornes, 
three shows will be organized: an Amer- 
ican sculpture exhibition comprising both 
invited and submitted works, a show 
of miniatures and a retrospective of 
California painting from 1850 to 1941. 

Four purchase prizes of $400, $300, 
$250 and $200 will be offered, the win- 
ning works to become the property of 
the Fair Association. Charles Lawler, 
Albert Stewart, Merrell Guage, Archi- 
bald Barner and George Stanley com- 
prise the jury of selection, while Roland 
J. McKinney, Donal Hord and Ralph 
Stackpole will name the prize winners. 
Entries must be in Pomona by Sept. 1. 

The miniature exhibition, also open 
to American artists, will be juried by 
Myrtle Matlick (chairman), Martha W. 
Baxter and Daphne Alley. 

Last year the Los Angeles County 
Fair drew an attendance of 750,000, most 
of whom visited the Fair’s splendid new 
fine arts building. 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
lic per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 





PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St., New York. 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED ARTIST is 

qualified to make the most money. Many have 
graduated from this long established school. Com- 
mon school education sufficient. Send for free 
booklet outlining home study course and require- 
ments. Page-Davis School of Advertising, 1315 
Michigan Avenue, Dept. 179C, Chicago, Lllinois. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York. 


NEW colored water color, pastel and chalk pa- 


pers. Write for sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
140 Sullivan Street, New York. 


The Art Digest 
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THE 1940-41 PATRONS W. 8. Rusk sessacbeasrsccscecesooasccssoceces ....Aurora, N. Y. NE sok ois dccexconecdandieinedniyd aap iaeciabains La Jolla 
Dr. Leo Korchin ..Brooklyn, N.Y. Grant Plumb .. .Long Beach 

OF THE ART DIGEST Muriel Potter .. --Brooklyn, N. Y. Melania G. Arvey ... .Los Angeles 
Norman Moore ........... ....Buffalo, N. Y. Mrs. W. C. Brown Los Angeles 

Mrs. Robert McClellan ...Cambridge, N.Y. Dalzell Hatfield ....... Los Angeles 

ey Soe Ralph Walker ............ ‘Chappaqua, N. Y. Kasimir Korybut ..Los Angeles 

| This list includes only those who be- ~~ sore > + Los Angeles Art Association ............. Los Angeles 
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came patrons between July 25, 1940 and Barbara Woodward ................. sss. LeRoy, N. Y. oe ae Pearsall . : — Sane 
July 25, 1941] Olivia McConnell . ..Lockport, N. Y. Roy J. Popkin .......... is ...Los Angeles 
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; Ralph M. Pearson ............:ccsceseesenees Nyack, N. Y. Mrs. Irving Tabor ..... .Los Angeles 

Maria Morris .... -Manhattan, Kansas Edith E. Studley .... ‘Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. W. P. Thompson “Los Angeles 
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Josephine Foley ....Long Beach, Calif, Mrs. R. C. Hill ... -New York City pr, Hal Bieler ..... is 

Paulina Peavy ....... -Long Beach, Calif. David Humphreys .... .New York City cc ciisecincigievegstscavsnncetscans Pasadena 
Willie Elise Brown . .Los Angeles, Calif. Inwood Pottery Studios -New York City May H. Gearhart ... ....Pasadena 
Michael Frary Angeles, Calif. Mrs. R. D. Jenks ...... -New York City Mrs. R. V. Sowers .... ...---Pasadena 
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Reginald Poland ...............cscecces00 San Diego, Calif. Leona H. Hasell .... Cincinnati, Ohio Amy Putnam ........... ; in Diego 
Mrs. M. Fleishhacker San Francisco, Calif. John Howland .. ...Cleveland, Ohio Mrs. R. O. Taylor . San Diego 
Mrs. E. B. Mahar ..... San Francisco, Calif. Barbara Price ... eveland Hts.. Ohio = f)liot Torrey. ......... San Diego 
Walter Miller San Francisco, Calif. A. W. Siebert ............ccscseseeeseeeeesssed Columbus, Ohio Julius Wangenheim ..............:cccceceeeeeee San Diego 
Norma Taylor ........ ...San Francisco, Calif. Delight Smith ........ Columbus, Ohio American Crayon Co. ........... Francisco 
I is Oe, ON occ ncccivennsecnacs San Marino, Calif. Georgia G. Southard ... ....Columbus, Ohio Vera Bernhard ................066 San Francisco 
Katherine Mackey . veeeeeDenver, Colo, Ferry Daener ..........-sesernecesereeseereretees Dayton, Ohio Bohemian Club Francisco 
Paul K. Smith ...Denver, Colo. Margaret M. Miller .............:::::s:s0+ Delaware, Ohio orr Bothwell .... Francisco 
Philip Pavia ............... .Bridgeport, Conn. Frank D. Fousek .. Garfield Hts., Ohio Ellen H. Bransten an Francisco 
Mrs. Edw. G. Buckland ............ New Haven, Conn. Elmer Capshaw ...........-sssssesseeeseees Norman, Okla. Geo. A. Domanski. ..... San Francisco 
Arthur Milliken ...Simsbury, Conn, Alice Hyde ............ Oklahoma City, Okla. Jean Scott Frickelton San Francisco 
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Frances V. Hammond Sast Peoria, Il. Darrell Jackson ..... Amarillo, Texas Dr. C. S. Mumma ......... ..Santa Monica 
Evanston Academy .Evanston, Il. Fred Sackett, Jr. . Texas Mrs. D. B. Parkinson ..................::000 Santa Monica 
M. M. Sullivan .... Skokie, Il, Jessie Davis ........ . Texas Stanford University ............... Stanford University 


ae eee 
Jean Armstrong ........... 
Fort Wayne Art School . 
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Hood College ........ -Frederick, Md. , Bee CUP CMATR onc ccc cccccccscereccocecescancossesass Farmington 


Mary Mills Hatch 
Art School Assoc. 
Amy M. Sacker 


“Andover, Mass. ANNUAL PATRONS Doris Gesner ........ < ..Groton Long Point 
....Boston, Mass. A Homer FP. Pia er ......ccccescscscccssccesecccsscesssess Hadlyme 
...Boston, Mass. ALABAMA Vernita C. Haynes 




















‘ .... Hartford 
Mrs. R. E. Bates ...Cambridge, Mass. Joe W. Clancy Birmingham Rev. Andrew J. Helly ........:cccssccscccccsseccees Hartford 
es IRI, ecensoesncee Cambridge, Mass. Eloise Hawkins : ...Montgomery Mrs. George C. Long, Jr. ......cc..csceeseeeeeeeees Hartford 
Ursula H. Koessler .................... Cambridge, Mass. ARIZONA Wadsworth Atheneum ..... Hartford 
Elizabeth Saltonstall Chestnut Hill, Mass. W. A. Williams Globe Stephin C. TOW ...ciccccceccevecsescccccscceseseseveeas Lyme 
Sk a Oo eae Framingham, Mass. Mrs. D. B. Heard . Phoenix Mrs. M. R. Olmsted ‘ Manchester 
Mrs. C. Whitmore ............ Hingham Centre, Mass. Lew E. Davis ...... Scottsdale Wesleyan University ................0 eatitabiinsiait Middleton 
Mrs. R. G. Kennelly . ..Longmeadow, Mass. Charles G. W. : ....Tueson I TEs CGE dascvtzeanccsccnsndziccisteresesesi New Canaan 
Mrs. S. Cunningham .....................0000 Milton, Mass. ee IN ai ccnatvessus : ..Tueson Mrs. Charles B. Doolittle .New Haven 







K. Wilkins ........... wton Centre, Mass. William Y. Peters, Jr ./Tueson Mrs. S. H. Durlacher ...... -New Haven 
















Smith College ...............0. Yorthampton, Mass. Dr. Clara S. Webster .........s.ccccccccccecsseeeeeeees Tucson George H. Langzettel .... ial New Haven 
ae | ee No. Attleboro, Mass. FP. P. Merwin oo...ccccecseeeceees New Haven 
nS i i scansonent Norton, Mass. ie — a Mrs. W. B. Se hiffer ....... anebaewilbepedenns -New Haven 
Bertha M. Reed .. Old Boylston, Mass. oe E. Paxton aes Connecticut College ............ccceeseeeeeeeees New London 
Margaret S. Cook ................0...0000. Wellesley, Mass. van Quen Ruth W. Newcomb --New London 
Karl E. Weston ........ .Williamstown, Mass. CALIFORNIA Lars Thorsen aGuce asiataphceceseatansaatinanel Noank 
GS Se Me RENOND \iccancesesicasssesaoses Worcester, Mass. WOrreet TENGOIWArt ......cccccsivscsveceasccsesesscscevecsces AOE Louise A. Affeld ......... Scwentined North Woodbury 
John G. Schrock .... ....Albion, Mich. NN RIIIIIIR, 3555 00050605aqabonvesssen on adsveceetanst Berkeley Mrs. Jean Kieffer dunsesudesnteeesthnetap teh saaieie Norwich 
Lewis L. Bredin -Detroit, Mich. Sather Gate Book Shop ssesseee.. Berkeley Mrs. Eastman .... .......Norwichtown 
Carl F. Clarke Detroit, Mich, Mabel Alvarez. ...........00...... ..Beverly Hills Eugene W. Leake, Jr 2 veceseeeeeeeees SAliSDUrY 
Benjamin Glicker ........ .Detroit, Mich. Mrs. Laura P. Swenson ......... ..Beverly Hills Mrs. William P. Eno . seseeeeeseeeee SBUGAtUCK 
A. V. Sampson ........... Detroit, Mich. Mrs. Hattie C. Talbot ........................Beverly Hills PK BE ORS FORME Sores civteecinvseseysnesecnssenees So. Norwalk 
Irene M. Smith .. Detroit, Mich, Frank H. Cuttimg ..........cccccceescesseeeseeeeeeeees Campbell Alan Tompkins .......... sececccecewevesesasenaensgenic eine 
Glen Ranney ......... Minneapolis, Minn. Harrison Memorial Library. ...............ccccess0e+ Carmel Paolo S. Abbate . ..... Torrington 
Marie L. Goodman ....Kansas City, Mo, David Scott «0.0.10: Claremont Mrs. J. H. Perkins ccseeseeeeeeseeees Washington 
Effie Seachrest .................... .Kansas City, Mo. RIE, PIIIOIR wiscecccesascasascivesanesncssncsnecscesnd Covina Everett Beeman ...,.............00008 cesesseees Waterbury 
City Art Museum .............. ..St. Louis, Mo. NE i s IIINED.  nvseca needed seco asccesinensoondsqes Durham I Ts i ERIN ca prunsiicenevsccéceesscseeeses en ere i 
Deborah D. Weisel Springfield, Mo. PMs Ede Be PHMNOIOR | wieccscenecsssccsisdeceses ...El Monte Dr. Royal E. S. Hayes ........ ‘ ceceeseeees Waterbury 
Olga Ross Hannon Bozeman, Mont. Marie E. Stevick .......... : .Fontana Mattatuck Historical Society .... .Waterbury 
Kady B. Faulkner ..Lineoln, Nebr. Mrs. R. W. Rushton .Fresno Margaret Nelson . vcecsittisistesssscss.West Hartford 


Florence M. Smith . fast Orange, N. J. American Security and -Fidelity Company..Glendale Howard Penrose .West Hartford 
Helen P. Stockman Englewood, N. J Olivia de Havilland .... .. Hollywood Dr. W. W. Wright cececeeeeceeeee WeSt Hartford 
J. E. Carret ............ Holmdel, N. J Francis Wm. Vreeland .. Hollywood Sheldon Cheney ............. née au .... Westport 
A NN oe Newark, N. J. Arthur C. Yeoman ...... .. Hollywood Georgia Stamm ..Westport 
Jeannette Palen South Orange, N. J. Mrs. Mitchell Neff 
N. J 
N. J. 











enous . .... Kentfield Helen F. Newton ...... henge i 5; — .... Westville 
Edna W. Chamberlain .. . Summit, Se FD FEOIe | cies evscasaneccerecsccs Laguna Beach Mrs. Julius Hengerer .......... cpaexeahens <oraveane Ce 
Amy W. Wells ............. SLEEP: Trenton, N. J. TMOG BORGU civsescessesticrieresss Laguna Beach MT IE i oe eae eu i ede sun cbenancdand cade Wilton 
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Knower Mills .... shichoehuksdeiet coueinlblenpepiee Windsor 








Mrs. J. Richard Taylor Woodbury 
; DELAWARE 

Mrs. Ethel P. B. Leach ................ Rehoboth Beach 

Mrs. Earl E. Edinger Wilmington 

CORMIER svcsvsccecetecccnensibvatoce .... Wilmington 

Mrs. Frank E. Schoonover .................. Wilmington 

Mrs. John C. Webster ....... Wilmington 





Mrs. R. Wheelwright 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wilmington 








Mrs. Alice Acheson . sesseeeees Washington 
Mrs. F. H. Calvert Washington 
Lester Douglas ......... aes 
David E. Finley -..s++es Washington 
Sherman Pmt  ......00.c000000..0: numenaa Washington 
nie i, IER - Sh auibinigiesepapuepnsunetesese ...... Washington 


SV OT 15. iacisnshesaspascareune .... Washington 
Theodore Spector .... Washington 
Mrs. John M. Spence . ...Washington 





ER EEE Ces ae Washington 
FLORIDA 

RIE FIED rcconcnecestunnncpecesncoones aspvoseccovsess ti nGRanes 

J. Robert Stobs pencaie ..Miami 

ed Lee eae “Miami Beach 









Mrs. John S. Newberry pee 
Florida State College ................ -eseseeeesl allahassee 
GEORGIA 
EG SNNINEL. -ncosssahcppehaieniinbubatorkasbesenss sheasouuall Athens 
Jean Nevitt Flanigen 
Annie May Holliday 












Virginia R. McLaws ......... sccsdeiesigth ce 
Elizabeth Paxton Oliver ...........:::ccccceeeeeeee Atlanta 
Goorse Bay ...2..000.0c0000000 .. Atlanta 
TE TREE occsscccconsse .. Atlanta 
Herbert Inst. of Art . sdesnpetinnnielnesebiee Augusta 
rs TS IE, cencecccnvessesness Fort Benning 
IDAHO 
SRNNIIIIID SURIIIID  TUNON  s.ccs tecnpeictuinnntievonenelil Kellogg 


Lewiston State Normal School ................ Lewiston 
ILLINOIS 


Burnett H. Shryock 
Florence Arquin 
Raymond Breinin 
Arno Bretsnyder .. siiesenile Chicago 
SE METI nsciukicienveaenteiedbnasicknesoaiiinnt Chicago 
BO ee ... Chicago 
Francis Chapin .......... a ....Chicago 
Bernard W. Cullen, Jr. .. ... Chicago 
Mrs. William Davey aaa seseeeeeechicago 
Helen Gardner ................. Chicago 
Mrs. Irwin T. Gilruth .......... Kintenbinvennla Chicago 
J. Jeffrey Grant ... Chicago 
Eleanor N. Hermansader ... Chicago 
Louis J. Jordan Chicago 
Clara MacGowan .. Chicago 
Mrs. M. L. Mason csseverereoee Mo Cago 
Frank Miller ............. a 
M. O'Brien & Son saiisincneuiestans posable 
SE ED cnntuinsirennees Sols halle iesiicamesbiniaiaish 
Albert Roullier Galleries ‘one an 
Mrs. J. T. Ryerson ............... aon eeeeeeeee Chicago 


...Carbondale 
.. Chicago 
Chicago 























on rae eee cinch abneninninnntellll Chicago 
Miss F. Schultz Best castes seseeeeeee Chicago 
Mrs. Paul Smith ............ Seeiieuns -eeese Chicago 


Ivy N. Steele ........ St ... Chicago 
EO a .-+.- Chicago 
Mrs. H. L. Taylor .... Chicago 
Mrs. W. P. Wagener ... ...Chicago 








SE: it TEIIEIID » ncsconeesenpsssonsncsens ; ..Chicago 
SN CII. | sis creukalionsnhchdiiemninenchoaanerneneienianseniel Chicago 
St. Xavier College . talent sunecacseasa ee 
Mrs. P. J. Reynolds ........... ; Dwight 
Joseph Goldenhersh ..........................East St. Louis 
Grace Freeman .............. ...+..- Evanston 
Mrs. Graham Trippe ........ : we -Evanston 
IIE iw) MINED, |. conicesnscdseeponves seeeeseseseee-GHENCOE 
Richard A. Florsheim ........ ........Highland Park 
Rudolph F. Ingerle ............... Highland Park 
ES en -Homewood 
Mrs. A. O. Stekoll 1S uabebasenbunaiin Hubbard Woods 
Art Association .. val sesseeeeeee sd acksonville 
Mrs. J. G. Dingle ..... . Ottawa 


G. L. McDonald ........ ire - ~..-..Park Ridge 
Peoria Public Librar .Peoria 





Rosary College Library : River Forest 
Mary E. Byrnes . , Rockford 
Irma Rene Koen . .... Rock Island 
Mrs. Amanda Berglund ........ ; Skokie 
Mrs. E. F. Johnson .. take ..Urbana 


Martha H. Rusk 


Urbana 
Gene Wilder 


Urbana 


Mrs. Leigh Jerrand : x .Winnetka 
Mrs. Francis R. Stanton ‘ . ..... Winnetka 
INDIANA 
Mrs. R. M. Tryon .. 2 : Freelandville 


Yvonne L. D. Pryor 
Mrs. J. Otis Adams 
Butler College Library 
Mrs. W. N. Clute 

W. Forsyth .... 
Walter Froelich 
Ruth Bahls 


7 Gary 

.._ Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
..Lafayette 











Mrs. Wilbur Briggs . ‘ ; La Porte City 
Mrs. Harry Garceau ponpeneen ....Muncie 
Mrs. H. B. Harvey i .......Muncie 
St; en PED: . ns  sansccaunevabbdameneee Muncie 
Susan M. Trane Muncie 
Cc. Curry Bohm 

Adolph R. Shulz abdieueabekis ‘ 

Esther C. Nusbaum ......... Sasebnbeoula Richmond 

IOWA 

Iowa State College ........ sonehacaieseuienameaceaaiin Ames 
AL RRS ence Ames 
Charles B. Keeler pehiuianat ...Cedar Rapids 
SL Mite AND” scceancnecidnapesnnepesntnvedorinngenomevehd Clarinda 
Davenport Municipal. “Art GeOEy . vccorsenet Davenport 
Bg I i i can Davenport 





Ella E. Preston ...... 
Mrs. J. 8. Carpenter 


30 


...Davenport 
<onbdoshuainheosecsvensniateen Des Moines 


Kenneth L. 
Forest Huttenlocher .. 
Joseph Walter 
Gene Pfeiffer 
. O. M. Oleson 
David Durst 
Grant Wood 
William E. L. 


Des Moines 
Des Moines 











J. Paul Slusser ..... 
.Fort Dodge 


Gano Huston 
Jean M. Hay .. 





, me, Murray a 
s. Albert Kushner 
Henry J. Allen 


>. W. Rannells 
Nina Benedict 
Alwine Hallenberg 






LOUISIANA 


Conrad A. Albrizio 


Baton Rouge 
Mrs. D. M. Leslie ... 


-Baton Rouge 





Robert Brydon, Jr. 
New Orleans Art League 
Helene Samuels 
Mrs. Mary R. Theard ... 
Richard W. Norton, Jr. 
Dorothea Prentiss 


diutinkishtebiaapiniatosdedan New 








Eliot O'Hara 
Delight Weston . 
Cape Elizabeth 
Kennebunkport 
.Kittery Point 
.Orrs Island 


Booth Tarkington 
Mrs. B. M. Robinson .... 
. Walter S. Swisher . 
s. Eleanor M. Proctor . 
Charles E. Abbott 
Mrs. Albert F. Hill 









So. Berwick 
MARYLAND 
M. A. Abrams 
Florence H. Austrian 
Lillian Causey 
Leslie Cheek, Jr. 
Donald Coale 
Edna M. Engle 
Joseph Katz 





Art Gallery 
Ralph H. Stimson 
Rebecca Davis 
A. Florence Ros¢ then 


‘Reisterstown 
‘ 7 ..Westminster 

"MASSACHU SETTS 
Maud C. Morgan 






Wilbur Henry Burnham . 





Charles J. Connick 









Isabelle S. Gardner Museum 


O. T. Russell 
G. Sherman 








» Ruggles Sohier 
Bruce Crane 
Alice M. Dean 
Meyerowitz 


East Gloucester 








Geo Woodward, Harwichport 


saieepivauabinioina Haverhill 





‘s. F. Morton Smith 










-Kendal Green 


Butler Hadley 


. 


M arblehead 


Fred W. Nichols 


Sumner Roberts ....Newton Centre 


Eleanor E. Randall 





Pigeon Cove 
Provincetown 
Vincent Ge rbino 





oe. ieee ic ation 








South Hadley 
spaaall Springfield 

















Stockbridge 


“a Me > Hoffmann a“ . Swampscott 


Clifford P. Smith 
Kathryn Newell Adams . 
Mrs. John C. Moench .... 
Edwin A. Hoadley 
E. C. Crossett 
Navio Occhialini 


..West Newton 


..Winchendon 


Eleanor Turner 





MICHIGAN 
Bae... Ts SIGE vecsiccnssvetececsssvsnsconien Ann Arbor 


















Susanne Trible 


M. L. Winslow Arbor 
Marvin Beerbohm Detroit 
Lewis Leonard Bredin . ..Detroit 
iy Hie: MEME. ‘Niesesngicnidcinan ..Detroit 
Klemence Dysarz ..Detroit 
Max Gerger ............ ..Detroit 
Charles L. Goldstein ..Detroit 
Margaret Keydal ...... .. Detroit 
SED, ity, SII - <ncgnchuceraseduenconeiensntnens ..Detroit 
Mrs. Nathan T. Viger .......ccceccccassseccseese ..Detroit 
BERTRTOE TD, WHITE | cecscvesessceoncnccscassncnnssasequte’ Detroit 
Felix Schlag ......... ..Elk Rapids 


Max Kesterson . 
C. E. Delbos .... -Grosse Pointe Village 
We cD, FIND. cncescovoncsnsennsovenessocoonesaniesontbnnl Jackson 
Mrs. Donald Gilmore -Kalamazoo 
Mrs. Norman Tolson . 
ENE, RNID. cnncdundseukecscesenessnccoracnsssmnchenssuebad 

DO Tl, DIIGO cccccsctcccceyecccesssonsssocncccsnvie 
Mrs. J. D. Patterson 
Fredrika Mallette 








MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Frederick G. Atkinson ................ Minneapolis 
Darwin Follrath .. ...Minneapolis 
Glen Mitchell ...... Minneapolis 
Ruth Raymond ..... Minneapolis 


George W. Reynolds Minneapolis 












Lowell Bobleter ............... . St. Paul 
Harriet Goldstein ................ St. Paul 
Millicent Newton St. Paul 
a ee ee St. Paul 
St. Paul Gallery & School of Art ............ St. Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mary Wynne Shackelford ...............:c::s:e0e0 Meridian 
MISSOURI 
Christian College Columbia 
Louise Dudley ................+ .. Columbia 
Rita and Thomas Benton ansas City 
ils: tds EE | acaninudecieiondeecenia -Kansas City 


E. Fairfax Davenport 
Mrs. Massey Holmes 
Kansas City Art Institute 
Mrs. Fern Edie Knecht 


-Kansas City 
...Kansas City 
...Kansas City 
-Kansas City 








F. Arthur Krause ........ ..Kirkwood 
Louise S. Barbee .. ... St. Louis 
A. Corrubia ....... ... St. Louis 
Mrs. Margaret Cu St. Louis 
Paula Fenske ..... St. Louis 
Ada Hanvey ....... . Louis 
Cornelia F. Maury .. St. Louis 
Bs i ils SUNIIID:  cckiccccvececeecontnssscuecbaveed St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Montana State University  ..................0006 Missoula 
NEBRASKA 


I UE vicnnsed cctsenenteupenschecanensnccivaned 
Edith Dennett .. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





DO Dublin 
Alexander B, Trowbridge ..................000 Peterboro 
NEW JERSEY 
aa FRI 5 dncundcpiasiorsccviotersomaneiustsunee Asbury Park 


Alfred H. Newburger 
Jean Graham ..............00 
Mrs. Thomas G. Haight .. 
Mrs. Henry A. Kingsbury 
Mrs. M. Nikoloric 
Mrs. Paul Torek ...... 
Henri E. H. Richard 
F. E. Lapham, Jr. ... Hackensack 
ls RIED » nansteuesetpecactecescentqvectntesetintnonentnal Holmdel 
Free Public Library .. 
State Teachers College .. 
nm Madison 
i. Mie. MPIINEE apcnaccesees 
Mrs. Robert E. Kerr 
Mrs. E. G. Loomis .. 


Atlantic City 
...Elizabeth 










































Essex Fells 
Glen Rock 


‘Montelair 


Mrs. E. B. White -Montclair 
ee OS reer Moorestown 
William Darrell Herron wark 
James F. Kelly .............. . Caldwell 


Carroll C. Miller ..... 
Mrs. Charles L. DuBois .. Palisades Park 
Mrs. Gerard B,. Lambert ..Princeton 
Arthur B. Foye ................ Ridgewood 
oir -a, a RD -esesssesanes ...Ridgewood 
Mrs. Mary Masselman ... Ridgewood 
Mrs. H. Alden Foster South Orange 
Mrs. Robert Macbeth ......... ..South Orange 
Jeannette Palen South Orange 
John Jennings ... Springfield 
Mrs. H. Peter Schaub -. . Summit 
Mrs. D. C. Townley ... Tenafly 


Packanack Lake 





De I FID . cvcctnicsinensconcessccccunessescoeseevseson Trenton 
Elizabeth Martin ..... Upper Montelair 
EL Fes TEE PIII ~ uscncrccccsnsvesseccukssopeatarte Vineland 


Vineland High School .. 
Mrs. J. H. A. Williams . 
W. Douglas Prizer 

NEW MEXICO 
Kenneth M. Adams 
Mrs. Gladys Huling Theis 
OS. A, err eee Chamita 
NP MMMNNUE  extoienasgcniiverssdeccguensbbasuenseeosed San Patricio 
Mrs. Hubert Galt . .. Santa Fe 
Mrs. Neil Renehan Santa Fe 


-Vineland 
..Westfield 
est Orange 


Albuquerque 
... Albuquerque 

























John Sloan ........... anta Fe 
Elmer P. Turner ................ - ... Taos 
NEW YORK 
G. Burton Cumming ... ohaneaa Albany 
Mrs. E. Robb Quinby msterdam 
Ruth Gilbert ...,.......... ‘Baldwin, L. & 
GP. TRB  conteszecse ..Boston Corners 
TGe T,. MEAIB O WD cccesvccscesoscsvconsvcososssscserse Brewster 


Katherine Drescher 
Minna D. Behr .... 
Stephen Czoka 


..Bronx ville 
.. Brooklyn 
contevowvesinlennbacceseebbbapeinianvatat Brooklyn 


The Art Digest 
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1 Glie MOT 0 cash sak otale <Supabh aasebwehcasanved Brook] at DR capa iaceccdcesctapecessetenvess New York City Butter Art: Enetitute | 4..c..i.cccscisecscccscescas Youngstown 
oe an “Brooklyn John J. Soble ..New York City J. Harvey Leedy ...........ccscessessseseseseeees Youngstown 
Robert L. Harley . : Brooklyn Otto Soglow ... .New York City Francis Stansbury . .. Youngstown 
Dncitth  TADUNNE hskctesssccsttverentaarspjvesearsonnconataay Brooklyn A. Solomon ..New York City Albert M. Wearstler .Youngstown 
Waxrvithdh NOMMMINE. Gxloccosoctasenssceecsscsesqnscaseers Brooklyn Louis E. Stern ..... New York City OKLAHOMA 
Margaret L. Murphy Brooklyn Mrs. Marie Sterner . ..New York City Jessie A. White 
s. F. Nesmith ............ -Brooklyn David Stewart ...... New York City Frances Hobza 
Louise H. Norbury Brooklyn Miriam Strickland ... New York City Grace Chadwick ........sssscseseseseens Oklahoma City 
Albert Paladino ..... Brooklyn Alexander Sutherland .-Ne York City Edna B. Stevenson  ...................0000. Oklahoma City 
Muriel Potter ....... -Brooklyn Ladislas Szecsi ......... New York City Mrs. H. B. Wails . ...Oklahoma City 
Frederic B. Pratt . ‘Brooklyn Calvin Teckyon New York City John L. Walch ...... Oklahoma City 
Adam A. Sanders -Brooklyn Mrs. Arthur Train ........... ..New York City Bie EE PRR onc occ ioaia Shawnee 
Natalie Arras Tepper ..........:cccccccesseereeersees Brooklyn Clara D. Van Benschoten ..New York City Mrs. E. A. Tucker ‘Stillwater 
Maurice Van Felix ...... -Brooklyn Helen van der Hagen ....... ..New York City Cherry Dennis Tulsa 
Mrs. A. C. Goodyear ... ..Buffalo Bernice M. Webster ... ..New York City OREGON 
Mrs. Burton A. Hoffman ..Buffalo Stow Wengenroth .. ..New York City - sai Adi EGO) aed 
M. M. Jamis ...cccegerorsrsseseees .-Buffalo | Wheeler Williams .. New York City C a — Cen oS aconeaiessbanier Aarensrasesaands oom 
Jean V. MacKay ......... .Buffalo A. R. Winer .. New York City ene are ee 


Francis C. Schunke Buffalo Arline Wingate New York City Clara Jane Stephens Portaaa 














































































































































F. E. Barbour ....... Canajoharie Andrew Winter ........... .New York City PENNSYLVANIA 

Merrill Bailey ... Cazenovia Grenville L. Winthrop New York City ME NE BCIE Ss on sceintceccaxicgaavssenessiecieredl Allentown 
Orpha WilSOM .....20..seceecerereeereesseteeerseeeeesees Clinton Henry Wolfson Fred W. Weiler Allentown 
Katherine C. Van Allem ...........:ccccceseeseeeeen ones Delmar Annette Woolf Agnes Yarnell LeP. _... Ardmore 
Edwin Booth Grossmann . ..Fishkill Martin Gambee John H. Fraser ....... Ben Avon 
Dr. Irving M. Hoffberg ... . BR oe Te CIID eo ccnncciccccrcnncrscnssese Pelham Manor ibe Tiling WOON. <scasaceececossseseccscsacoles soee: Berwyn 
Frank J. Oehlschlaeger . Gertrude Van Allen .. Port Washington, L. I. Earl F. Heimpel ............ Bethlehem 
Keith Warner ..........0 Z Mra. Ernest BR. Acker ..............ccccccsere Poughkeepsie T. BE. Hanley ...... _...Bradford 
Stella Doughty .... Freat Neck, L. I Polly Anne Gale ......... ... Rochester Margaret H. Chry Bryn Mawr 
Mrs. A. V. Lukas ..... Great Neck, L. I. Rochester Atheneum ...Rochester Margaret Grigor ... Bryn Mawr 
Alice Standish Buell ............c:ccccceeesceeeeneee Hartsdale Madge Foeller Vorwald ... Saranac Lake iiiieteeiit Mimeiaae nwt eC eo Butler 
Carl Ly, Bredemeder ........cc.cccccccoccsecoeees saseneese Holland Mrs. Harold W. Slauson .... Scarsdale MANTA AE a co dec Denver 
Be. Cartledge ..........ccccercserrerssseorees Huntington, L. I. Mrs. Albert Wright .............. .... Searsdale Carl Lindborg .... Drexel Hill 
Mrs. Adam K. Luke . _Irvington-on-Hudson Mrs. Rufus Easton .. . Schenectady Edwin W. Zoller ...... ....DuBois 
MitReReRRE EE MEI, <coesnsongsnsoscacnsecosencesssestareoes Ithaca Grace M. Knox ... Schenectady Robert L. Greenwood ...Glenside 
Mrs. R. F. Gehner ... Jackson Hts., L. I. K. C. Reymolds ............ssssscessesceceseessssesseseesees Scotia I ie. SONI oi. cictescsncatcososen -Harrisburg 
Jeane Overbury Hart Kew Gardens, L. I. PRRCRR TE. COO cncvcceccccccesnsvccccpsccsecssesqeess Syracuse Earle Klein .......... ...Honesdale 
Mrs. Hazel Cook ............:sccceseesecereseeeesoees Kirkwood Amma W. GERNOT .nccccecesccsccscrecssccccssovsssccese Syracuse Nicholas Stegner Honesdale 
Barbara Woodward ......... .-+. LeRoy ile i led ccnsacicsesncscnasns Syracuse James R. Beatty ....Latrobe 
Mrs. W. H. Gratwick, Jr. ...........0..serceeees Linwood Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts Syracuse W. D. Garman Lewisburg 
William S. Paley ................ Manhasset, L. I. Syracuse University .......... Syracuse Mrs. Conrad Geors . Lewisburg 
Mrs. W. H. Everett ...New Rochelle ie, TU Tr) RRIOT onic. sccenssovesecdecsoceecscescsnce Troy erie ieee. 8 ee ee Miquon 
Grace L. Hoffman New Rochelle pO ee Se Troy Alice Freeman ........ Montgomery 
Enid J. Spidell ..... ...New Rochelle Mrs. J. E. Weiss ............ ..Valley Stream, L. I. Helen Reed Whitney. .............:..s:ccccseccessceeeeee Moylan 
Mrs. C. E. Adams York City Walter K. Frame --White Plains John F. Folinsbee ..............c0:sse000+ ..New Hope 
Samuel M, Adler ............. y York City Ruth H. Gayler ............ .White Plains E. W. Redfield .......... he Nis tale nea New Hope 
American Academy in Rome Ss y York City Evelyn Van Winkle ...... .White Plains Clementaine Kirsch ” Nicktown 
Mrs. A. M. Anderson ......... New York City Mrs. R. B. Taylor ... .. Williamsville Anne Balderston Philadelphia 
Zanna Anderson ..... y York City George C. Ault ... ... Woodstock Charles Bregler ...... Philadelphia 
Sol Aronson ........ y York City Doris Lee ......... Woodstock = Blizabeth K. Coyne ........c.cccccececeeeeseeeees Philadelphia 
Mrs. A. H. Atwood ... York City Jessie A. Stage .......ccccscsesssssessseeeseseneees Woodstock Mrs. Walker B. Greenwood ................ Philadelphia 
Mrs. J. F. Bagster-Collins . y York City RIN FE SPIO, 5s a iaae iledesalbeienonenniouns Yonkers Henrietta H. Henning ........ Philadelphia 
Theo. Barbarossa ............ -New York City Sidney Riesenberg Yonkers Mrs. Grace G. Keast ... --Philadelphia 
George oe o r —— on NORTH CAROLINA oo —— scans eee 
Coal B. Bell... sorebe es sa York City eee iene ss. tee ges inuae IID seek anessacscesenitovssaned Philadelphia 
oe eae. York Gity Mrs. John C. Hood . Kinston Bthei Roberta, Noble” “Philadelphia 
Mrs. Adolphe Borie : York City Lawrence A. Wallace ee a ee .Philadelphia 
Susan Braun ... y York City DEO. TE. Bi TRC cc ccsicnescsescevescosccssasccecsccse ryon Rava Soohandnon “Philadelphia 
Samuel Brecher ... y York City NORTH DAKOTA Margaret Ruth Richter .-Philadelphia 
en .—a ° ; — pra IN 5 a cancas sone nastasocercovanteseseatesenshes Dickinson Rosenbach Co. ............... .-Philadelphia 
Mrs. rta N. Briggs y Yor ity 


> Zakk Clty Amasa B. Converse ..............0+ 


Grand Forks J. Otto Schweizer ........... ...Philadelphia 
- Iniversity TG aS Jecabaepiamosesecs 
> York Ci Universit of 


Grand Forks Walter Lee Sheppard, Jr. ..Philadelphia 






The Misses Brown 
Carnegie Hall, Inc. 




























































y RMR INR he kA fe ee Mayville Wuanita Smith ....... .--Philadelphia 
Dane Chanase ............... -New York City he Fe FERRP oesreneen H Mrs. Edith L. Wood ...Philadelphia 
Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. y York City OHIO Harry Zion ............c...000 : Philadelphia 
Columbia University ..... y York City A GUI scoscccsncctvecessiereicnntessenccsssesh Akron Mrs. James H. Beal, Jr. ..Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Harvey W. Corbett y York City Charlotte M. Hoff .. -Akron Carnegie Institute .....................+. a _..Pittsburgh 
Mrs. W. Murray Crane . y York City Helen Wright 


... Akron Earl Crawford 
York City MN OE Oe oa ed Athens Roy Hilton 


y York City Marion Bryson 
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.Pittsburgh 
.Pittsburgh 


Lesley B. Crawford .... 
Martha A. Cutler 
A. Mark Datz 
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Frank Di Gioia .. York City Frances W. Faig. ...........00 Cincinnati = =Dr. T. M. Mabon ou.........ccccssceesssceeceeseees Pittsburgh 
E. J. Donnelly y York City Charles T. Gerhart 


Wm. K. Drewes .. 
Robert S. Dunham . 
Lelia L. Eyanson 


eoenesceseeese . Cincinnati H. Walton Mitchell ..............c:ceceeeePittsburgh 
..Cincinnati Mrs. G. H. Nicholas .. ...Pittsburgh 

..Cincinnati Everett Warner .Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Anna P. Deeter 


y York City Bee Ta GTC. voce o00500s 
York City Mrs. George D. Harper 
York City Mrs. W. H. Harrison . 





oaanen Reading 
Helen Farr ..... y York City Ernest B. Haswell Cincinnati Margaret J. Jones ... .. Scranton 
Philip Fischer . York City Marian Hendrie ...... Cincinnati Mrs. Harold E. Vilett ; .... Scranton 
Herman W. Fletcher = York City Elizabeth R. Kellogg Cincinnati Lucie M. Manley ........ ns ..State College 
Benjamin Ganz ..... oN York City Harold S. Nash ............. Cincinnati I CIE ecacenscveccsesacgnunadinerncenctacmpiiocs Sunbury 
Hardie Gramatky York City Ohio Mechanics Institute Cincinnati Mrs. Louis C. Emmons ............ ..Swarthmore 
La Se York City Emily Poole .... Cincinnati Mrs. Serge A. Korff .......... sane Swarthmore 
Mamie Harmon ............ York City Mrs. G. A. Rentsch F ...Cincinnati C. J. Crary ....... endsiinhieapelnssienpoaianeniatnnebeenian Warren 
Marie Harriman Gallery . York City Mary E. Rowell ......... Cincinnati Emily L. Hoffmeier ..... West Chester 
TREE SEMETED. seccoccessasseqass York City Mrs. Richard Tuttle Cincinnati Ena, Commer Camnpbell ......ccccecccscsccccssvecesenes Wildwood 
S. Stella Henoch ............. ..New York City Se TE, TEORD secesecenreccnccees Cincinnati Martha Mussina 


Mrs. Russell Hoadley ....... a y York City Mrs. Anna Allenbach 
Irwin D. Hoffman ... y York City Mabel A. Hewit 
Mrs. D. F. Hubbell ... y York City Arthur J. Laws 


avtiedbaccedhoniqaienita pete Williamsport 
ne RHODE ISLAND 
eae Coen ER SRB IONE occ icnscnncscidadercestsanastereseoin Narragansett 
..Cleveland 






























































DE TIN ck uicees scvonnesarnenanienidesensoied Newpor 
Washington Irving H. S y York City Thos. Luka ....... ..Cleveland - ——— Clark ii ee 
M. Alice Judson ..... y York City Walter A. Sinz .........ccerecceseees Cleveland Mrs. Howard D. Day ............................ Providence 
Peter A. Juley & Son, Ine. y York City Wm. Vixseboxse _...........cccceee eapeasaan Cleveland ieadtend 2: Swan. Providence 
Kennedy & Co. .........c..000. New York City Martina D. Grenwis Cleveland Hts. Alfeo Verrecchia ae Providence 
Ellen B. Key-Oberg . York City Robert Stewart ..... Cleveland Hts. een ste ee ae ge ee 
C. O. Kienbusch New York City BIR Ms J acc uenastphenshtaeasoseaneen Columbus aa SOUTH C AROL INA 
: Mrs. Sidney Kocin New York City Carolyn Bradley Columbus Mrs, B. E. Fernow teeeeee Clemson 
Rose Kuper ............ -New York City SE OD ecinclinncadevrnneesnneesosneevigel Columbus University of S. C. ... Columbia 
Josephine M. Lewis New York City Dr. Gilbert T. Brown .. ...Dayton Major James P. Wharton ..........cccccscocsesveee Columbia 
Sam A. Lewisohn . -New York City Mrs. Ruth Boes Herr .Dayton SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vivian Lush ....... -New York City Leslie L. Johnson ....... -Dayton TA Ths DORN | osianscncescteracacedtegiishsnedesntoads Brookings 
Mrs. O. Maldarelli -New York City Miss Lou K. Weber ... Dayton Margaret M. Miller ............. Vermillion 
Hughes Mearns ...... -New York City Harry E. Wood, Jr. ..... .Delaware TENNESSEE 
Dr. M. M. Melicow ............. -New York City Mrs. Medora R. Elliott ..Glendale ee ee ie i ane a 
| Metropolitan Museum of Art -New York City Piet Tas IO REUER « Sacivetccacccecesexsceesscschssccnnsse Kent University of Tennessee ..........0000 seeeeeeee MNOXVille 
IN Sid chirs ans so cciobscociusivvasecscdeoess New York City Clara L. Deike ...........ccsceeee Lakewood = Vitginia R. PUrintom ..........seeseeteesees Maryville 
Mrs. Eleanor Newell. De deitactetedenaesaad New York City ci fe .. ae Madeira 
Stephen Lang Newman -New York City Howard R. Taylor fansfield De. W. 3; Battle ........ .... Austin 
: Mrs. W. K. Nonidez ... -New York City Edith Keeler ............... ..Marion Ona Brown ............ ...Dallas 
, Ernest Otte .........ccc00 -New York City Mrs. T. H. Sutherland Marion Jerry Bywaters ............ ...Dallas 
' Bertha Pagenstecher ..... -New York City I, Ta TENOR, hcscceccccocccccnnesess -Newark Mrs. M. S. C arruth — utebiaaconusegins nis ieaeanahaatiaes Dallas 
) Pen and Brush Club . -New York City pa OR 2 eer o. Canton Dallas Museum of Fine Arts ................00000 Dallas 
J Fanny H. Phillips ....... -New York City E. Greenslade .............. . Norwood Alexandre Hogue ............... ...Dallas 
J Mrs. Andrew J. Pizzini -New York City Merle Beattie Ackerman ..Ox ford Laurance S. Kahn ...Dallas 
2 Vernon C. Porter ....... pose «New York City Albert Ross Carter ...... Oxford Frank Klepper ......... Dallas 
5 Rosalie Rees ... .New York City Helen F, Thompson . Harry Lawrence Dallas 
Alice Rosenblatt os New York City Mrs. John H. Cover .. Florence McClung Dallas 
: Dr. Joseph F. Saphir «New York City Sister Mary Genevra --Toledo Caroline Rosenbaum . Dallas 
: Mrs. Oscar Schafer New York City Amy Kimpton ....... ‘Toledo Southern Methodist Univ. ..........cccccccsseesseeeeees alls 
Re Anton Schutz .......... New York City Henry K. Throm .-Toledo NE a a 
. William J. Sewell .New York City Otterbein College “Westerville Marian O'Brian ....... 
~ Mrs, I. M. Siegel ............. -New York City Walt Dehner ........... Whitehouse Elizabeth Ragsdale .. 
e _ — a eve ae r= = aes 9. eer ~ wielg O. M. Farmsworth, Fr. .......00<.ccccccceseess San Antonio 
+ aanre inclaire ................New York City Mrs. Rufus Alan Healy ........ .... Wyoming 5 res 
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LIST: (A) OF CHAIRMEN OF STATE CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE; AND (B) OF STATE DIRECTORS FOR 1941 AMERICAN ART WEEK. 


State Directors of American Art Week, serving 
American Art Week celebrations in their 


under the State Chapter 
respective 


states, 


Chairmen of the American Artists Professional 
and for the appointment, locally, of large numbers of local Directors in the towns and 
cities in their own states. All questions regarding 1941 American Art Week may be referred through regular. channels 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J., 


League, are responsible for 


to the National Director, Mrs. 


to whom 1941 American Art Week state rep}ris must be sent before January 7, 1942. 


(It is impossible to include in this list the names of all Committee members.) 


NATIONAL HONORARY CHAIRMAN, Mrs. 
Carl L. Schrader, Chairman, Department of 
Fine Arts, G.F.W.C., 511 Tioga Street, North, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


ALABAMA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Earl F. Moody, 401 N. Oates Street, 
Dothan. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art 
Mrs. W. W. Rivers, Director of Art 
tingdon College, Montgomery. 
Mrs. Earl F. Moody, 401 N. Oates Street, 


Week 
Hun- 


Dothan. 
ARIZONA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Philip Rice, Glendale. 
ARGENTINA: 
Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mr. Guido Horvath, Coledrero 2340, 
Buenos Aires. 
ARKANSAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 


Miss Emma Archer, 913 McGowan Street, 
Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Paul Broadwell Williamson, 684 Wesley 
Avenue, Oakland. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Paul Broadwell Williamson, 684 Wesley 
Avenue, Oakland. 
COLORADO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Arnold Ronnebeck, 435 Clermont Street, 
Denver. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Arnold Ronnebeck, 435 Clermont Street, 
Denver. 
CONNECTICUT: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Winfield Scott Clyme, Old Lime. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Caroline Clark Marshall, Redding 
Ridge. 
DELAWARE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 


Mrs. Nettie B. Currier, 213 So. Maryland 
Ave., Richardson Park. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, 11 Aspen Street, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 


Mrs. M. C. Trowbridge, 11 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
FLORIDA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Charles G. Blake, 1101-22nd 
Petersburg. 
{B) State Director, 1941 American Art 
Mrs. Myrtle T. Bradford, 249 
Terrace, Miami. 


ermalba 
AN ARTISTS White 


ad ted 


Aspen Street, 


Avenue, St. 


Week 
N.E. 17th 





is OIL- WATER -TEMPERA 
PASTEL — AQUA PASTEL 


UNCHANGEABLE - INERT 
At All Dealers 
F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA.PA 
ST. LOUIS, MO BALTIMORE .M 





GEORGIA: 
(A) State Chanter Chairman: 
Edward Shorter, 303-12th Street, Columbus. 
(B) State Director. 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. W. G. Wingate, Ellijay. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII: 
Chapter Chairman and 
Art Week. 


Mr. Jon Freitas, 1947 Judd Hillside, Hono- 
lulu. 


Director, 1941 American 


IDAHO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 
North Idaho. Mrs. Martin S. Mickey, 
315 No. Howard St., Moscow. 
South Idaho, Mrs. Irene Galey, Weiser. 


ILLINOIS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, 5001 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Albion L. Headburg, 5001 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago. 
Mrs. S. Mirabella, 2425 S. Oakley Avenue. 
Chicago. (G.F.W.C.) 


INDIANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Emma Sangernebo, 4010 Ruckle Street, 
Indianapolis. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American 
Mrs. Walter S. 
Indianapolis. 


Art Week 
Grow, 4240 Park Avenue, 


IOWA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


Miss Louise Orwig, City Library, Des 
Moines. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 


Mrs. Louis Anderson, 824 N. 15th Street, 
Fort Dodge. 
Mrs. John F. Gebers, Lincoln. 


KANSAS: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Clayton H. Staples, Head of Fine Arts 

Department, Univ. of Wichita, Wichita. 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Anna Mae Bradshaw, Peabody. 

KENTUCKY: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art 
Mrs. W. P. Mayo, Prestonburg. 


LOUISIANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. B. B. Fortinberry, 649 Shirley Avenue, 
Baton Rouge. 


Week 


MAINE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


Roger L. Deering, 22 Monument Square, 
Portland. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 
Roger L. Deering, 22 Monument Square, 
Portland. 
Mrs. Elliott K. Hale, Lisbon Falls. 
MARYLAND: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter 
Avenue, Baltimore. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter 
Avenue, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
John G. Wolcott, 236 Fairmount Street, 
Lowell. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Miss Grace Hackett, 15 Beacon Street, 


Boston. 
(C) Organizing Chairmen: 

Dard Hunter, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. 

De Merritte A. Hiscoe, Tufts College, 
Medford. 

William M. Jewell, Boston University, 27 
Garrison Street, Boston. 

Almanzor L. Dupuis, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover. 


MICHIGAN; 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


Avard Fairbanks, Div. of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. W. Greason, 704 Fine Arts Bidg., 
Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 4825-34th Avenue, 
S., Minneapolis. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Elsie Van Dusen, 4825-34th Avenue, 
S., Minneapolis. 


MISSISSIPPI: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Clark Wilson, Gulfport. 

MISSOURI: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Frank Nudescher, 406 Market Street, 


St. Louis. 
(B) Organizing Chairman 
American Art Week. 
Harrison Hartley, Mechanics 
Bidg., St. Joseph. 


MONTANA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Cc. B. Bartholomew, Director of 
Missoula High School, Missoula. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Cc. Bartholomew, Director of Art, 
Missoula High School, Missoula. 


NEBRASKA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


and Director, 1941 


State Bank 


Art, 


(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. George Tilden, Hastings College, 
Hastings. 
NEVADA: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. George W. Robinson, Box 2484, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Bernard F. Chapman, R. R. No. 1, Lebanon. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Miss Helena M. Putnam, 9 Central Sq., 
Keene. 


NEW JERSEY: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Edmund Magrath, 420 N. Walnut Street, 
East Orange. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Harold E. Liggett, 10 Roosevelt Pl., 
Montclair. 
Mrs. Marcel Calvet, 153 Carlisle Terrace, 
Ridgewood. 


NEW MEXICO: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Will Shuster, 550 Camino del Monte Sol, 
Santa Fe. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Will Shuster, 550 Camino del Monte Sol, 
Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Nils Hogner, 69 Macdougal 
York City. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 
Miss Grace Pickett, New York City. 
Mrs. Percy Decker, 11 Prospect Avenue, 
Catskill. 
Mrs. Virginia Adolf, 1 West 67th Street, 
New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mr. Kaj Klitgaard, Snow Building, Durham. 

NORTH DAKOTA: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Miss Anne Brown, Art Supervisor, North 

Dakota State College, Fargo. 


Street, New 


OHIO: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Karl S. Bolander, 279 East Broad Street, 


Columbus. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Fair Avenue, Columbus. 


Maurice Hague, 
The Art Digest 





















[OIL — WATER — DRY 
COLORS 


are widely used by American Artists 
because of the extraordinary values 
in material and the complete protec- 
tion for a permanent technic. 


All Permanent Pigments are re- 
stricted to a Completely Permanent 
List of tested pigments formulated in 
the most durable media. Every tube 
carries the full Guaranteed Statement 
of Composition. 


Full Strength and Brilliancy are 
offered with High Quality at Reason- 


able Prices. 


Free Booklets, containing valuable 
technical information, and Color 
Cards may be obtained from your 
Dealer or by writing us. 


Made in U. S. A. by 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 


CINCINNATI, O. 





FREE! .. a Tri at Tuse OF 
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Jecow2z HAND GROUND 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


- . Your choice of Viridian Green, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Cadmium Yellow. 


We want you to prove to yourself that hand 
grinding does make a difference. 

Bocour colors are made from the highest 
grade pigment ground in the purest oils. 
No fillers or extenders added. 

See for yourself why leading painters use 
Bocour colors! 


Dealers! Write for sales proposition. 
“THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF ART MATERIALS” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


KIMERANDT 
ETE 


b 


ela re, ee 


WARK 





ARTISTS? MATERIAL DEALERS get 
best results when they use THE ART 
Dicest as _ their advertising medium. 
Rates $8.40 per inch. 
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OKLAHOMA: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 N. W. 17th Street, 
Oklahoma City. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 N. W. 17th Street, 
Oklahoma City. 


Mrs. Altha Shelby De Wesse, 2156 Kirk 
Street, Hugo. 
OREGON: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. H. S. Grannatt, 2245 N. E. 3ist 


Street, Portland. 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 


Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 5603 8S. E. 77th 
Avenue, Portland. 
Mrs. L. C. Laughlin, 1705 Court Street, 
Salem. 
PANAMA: 
Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Ernest A. Erbe, Box 151, Balboa 
Heights, Canal Zone. 
PENNSYLVANIA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Hoyt Howard, 723-2nd Avenue, Bethlehem. 
PUERTO RICO: 
Chapter Chairman and Director, 1941 American 
Art Week 
Mrs. Gretchen Kratzer Wood, Box 123, 
San Juan. 


RHODE ISLAND: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
William E. Brigham, 460 
Avenue, Providence. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 


Rochambeau 


Mrs. Wesley Noble, 14 College Street, 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Ari Week 
Mrs. A. M. Campbell, Pres. Florence Art 
Assn., 708 West Evans St., Florence. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Miss Charlotte M. Notebloom, Pres. Art 
Club, Box 316, Vermilion. 
TENNESSEE: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Directors, 1941 American Art Week 


Mrs. Louis B. Clark, Brooks Memorial Art 
Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis. 
Miss Pearl Saunders, Jackson. 
TEXAS: 
(A) State Chapter Chairman: 


American Art Week 

Ward Lockwood, Head Art Dept., Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 

Mrs. W. S. Douglas, 930 Alta Loma Circle, 
San Angelo. 


(B) State Directors, 1941 


UTAH: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. J. L. Belliston, Nephi. 


VERMONT 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Chester Way, Overlake Park, Bur- 
lington, 


VIRGINIA: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
Mrs. Sara D. November, 
Street, Richmond. 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. P. L. Killey, Narrows. 


WASHINGTON: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 
(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. W. H. Hronek, Snoqualmie Falls. 


WEST VIRGINIA: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

Earl Runner, Shepherdstown. 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Russell C. Parr, 1128-3rd Avenue, Hun- 
tingdon. 

WISCONSIN: 

(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

Prof. A. G. Pelikan, 8026 W. 
Avenue, Wauwatosa. 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 

Grover Knoernschild, President Arts So- 


3301 W. Grace 


Wisconsin 


ciety, 5101 North Cumberland Blvd., 
Milwaukee. 
WYOMING: 


(A) State Chapter Chairman: 

(B) State Director, 1941 American Art Week 
Mrs. Hilda Delaplaine, 3040 Dey Avenue, 

Cheyenne. 

Again we are glad to remind League 
members of our approaching American 
Art Week. The date is November 1 to 
7. Consult the above list for your State 
Chairman and Directors. They will have 
activities planned for members. Ask 
them for information, or write to Miss 
M. N. Kelley, 630 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., our Executive Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 
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OIL COLORS 


we atia ets 


"REMBRANDT COLORS 


STUDIO TUBES 25-35-50: 
3in. TUBES 10 AND 15: 


TALENS a 0] liken 


NEWARK,N.J. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 
CLOVER BRAND* 


Linen and Cotton 


TIME Tested 
Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Ask Your Dealer 
Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


CLOVER BRAND PRODUCTS 
* Registered 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 
45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY 4 GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


ETC. 


If you like this number, won’t you 


send it to a friend—8 issues for $1.00. 
THE ArT DicEsT, 116 East 59th Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Arts August: Paintings 
of the Upper Hudson by artists of 
the Past. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery August: 
Interpretive Exhibitions. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
Cayuga Museum To Aug. 21: 
Mecklen One Man Show. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art August: “A Century 
of Baltimore Collecting.” 
Walters Art Gallery August: Wil- 
liam T. Walters Retrospective. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
Historical Museum August; Wal- 
lace H. Fahnestock Paintings; Me- 
morial Exhibition Portraits and 
Landscapes by Edwin B. Child. 
BRADENTON, FLA. 
Memorial Pier Gallery August: 
“New York Children’s Paintings.” 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Doll & Richards 
rary Paintings, 
Prints. 
Vose Galleries August: 
Summer Exhibition. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery 
sign in Art.” 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Fogg Museum August: French Paint- 
ings of the XIX and XX Cen- 
turies. 
CARMEL, N. Y. 
Memorial Hall Aug. 2-16: 
Annual Exhibition.” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute To Oct. 5: 20th Inter- 
national Exhibition of Water Col- 
ors, Drawings, and Pastels. 
Chicago Galleries Assn. August: 
Artist members. 
M. O’Brien August: 
Americans. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Art Museum August: Contemporary 
British Prints and Mexican Prints. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum August: 
Coast Group. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
Museum of Art 
Jubilee Exhibition. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center To Aug. 25: 
ists West of the Mississippi. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 
Gallery of Fine Arts August: Co 
lumbus Art School Exhibition. 
CONCORD, N. H. 
State Library August: Photographs 
of Vermont Houses lent by Flem 
ing Museum of Burlington, Vt. 
DAYTON, O. 
Art Institute 
Collection. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum 7o0 Aug. 135: 
seventh Annual Exhibition. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute of Arts 
Watercolors by 


Survey of 


Austin 


August; Contempo- 
Water Colors and 


Centennial 


August: “De- 


“Seventh 


Contemporary 


Florida Guif 
Silver 


August: 


Art- 


August: Permanent 
Forty- 


August: 
Lyonel 


Oils and 
Feining- 


er. 

FALMOUTH, MASS. 
Village School August 
Cape Cod Portraits. 
HANOVER, N. H. 
Craftsmans Fair Aug. 
onstrations by 
during Fair. 


21-28: Old 


11-16: 
well-known 


Dem- 
artists 
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UTAH 
Ba WH ROMO» cvcccsnensensnseecsatsosisonstoosest 


VERMONT 
Mrs. Harlan Miller 
Patsy Santo . 
Anna S. Reynolds . 
Frank C. Osborn 
Mrs. Hilda Belcher 


VIRGINIA 


Cary Bauer Bresnan 

Mrs. Louis Loss 

John 8. Darling 

Fred Dreher 

Mrs. Gari Melchers 

H. C. Wells 

Fort Monroe Officers Club . 
Dorothy Duggan 

Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences 
Blythe Branch 

Mrs. H. E. Dunkle 

J. Pope Jones 

Nathan Robinson 

J. E. Rowland 

Allen Ingles Palmer ... 
Mrs. Arthur B. Richardson 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts August: Etch- 
ings by Childe Hassam and Don- 
ald Shaw McLaughlan. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute August: 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
August: Contemporary Drawings 
and Watercolors. 

KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum Photographs 
Aug. 4-16; Watercolors Aug. 18- 
30. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Museum of Art August: Collection 
of Mr. &€ Mrs. Edward G. Robinson. 
To Aug. 10: Otis Art Institute 
Show; Mabel Alvarez. 

Municipal Art Commission Aug.: 
Artists of Los Angeles and Vicin- 
ity & Painters and Sculptors Club 
Exhibit of Los Angeles. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery August: 
rary American Artists. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery 
Popular Art of Mexico. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Art Institute August: 
Collection. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts August: To Sept. 
15: Blake’s Engravings for the 
Book of Job. 

Walker Art Center To Aug. 18: 
Paintings by John Huseby. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum of Art 
American Show.” 

New Jersey Gallery Aug. 11-30: 
Portraits and Flowers, Roy Per- 
ham; Watercolors, Douglas Green- 
bard; Historic N. J. in Pen and 
Ink, H. C. Thompson. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

Art Association To Aug. 17: Ex- 
hibition by Newport Artists and 
Members of Art Assoc. 


Student Work. 


Contempo- 


August: 


Permanent 


August: “Latin- 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Art Gallery To Aug. 26: Drawings 
by Phillip Kurman, 
OLD LYME, CONN. 
Lyme Art Assoc. To Aug. 24: 40th 
Annual Summer Show. 
OSHKOSH, WISC. 
Public Museum August: 
Valley Artists. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum August: Paint- 
ings by Rex Brasher, Alexander 
Brook, and Donald Greason. 
PORTLAND, ME. 
L. D. M. Sweat Museum August: 
Work by Willard Cummings and 
Karl Zerbe. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum August: 
of French Painting. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery August: Per- 
manent Collections of the Gallery. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Art Association August: 
Southern Highlanders. 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Rockport Art Association Aug. 6- 
Sept. 8: Part II, 21st American 
Art Annual. 
SALEM, ORE. 
Art Center To Aug. 22: Scenes from 
New Mexico by Lloyd Moylan. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Fine Arts Gallery August: 
Watercolor Exhibition. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
August: French Watercolors and 
Drawings from the 18th, 19th 
and 20th Centuries; European and 
American Costumes and Acessories 
from 900 to 1900; Paintings by 
George T. Biddle. 
Museum of Art To Aug. 19: Mc- 
Cray, Grover, Dumas, Lehman- 
Group Show. Aug. 5-Sept. 3: “They 
Taught Themselves.’ 
Palace of Legion of Honor August: 


Fox River 


Masterpieces 


Work of 


National 


Paintings by Winslow Homer, BE? 
lish Paintings from Williams C€ 
lection. 

SANTA FE, N. M. ; 

Museum of New Mexico Augu. 
Paintings by Eleanor Barte, Lou 
Crow, Will Shuster, Dorothy St 
art, Agnes Sims, Pansy Stotki 
and Sculpture by Bernard Fraz 
Enid Bell. 

SCRANTON, PA. ‘ 

Everhart Museum August: Pa 
ings from the Corcoran Bienni 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts August: 
Century American Painting. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum August: 
Missouri Artists. 

SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

Monmouth Hotel August: 
by Ward Mount. 

SUDBURY, MASS. 

Sudbury Art Centre To Aug. 
Contemporary American Wat 
ors, Drawings and Etchings; 
13-31: Sculpture and Portrai, 
All Media. 

TAMIMENT, PA. 

Tamiment Art Gallery; Augu 
Paintings by John J. Soble. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art August: 27th As 
nual, Contemporary American A 

TOMS RIVER, N. J. 

Bishop Memorial Library Aug. 6-2 
Exhibition of Water Colors by Id 
Wells Stroud. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum Augus 
Students’ Work. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

Art Museum August: Daumieé 
Prints; Crafts by Students of Sur 
mer School and Fashion Desigi 
by Helena Williams. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Aug. 10 thru Sept. : 
Audubon’s Birds of America, 


Batik 


Pain 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
August: 10th Summer Exhibition 
of Paintings & Water Colors. 
American British Art Center (44 
W56) To Aug. 22: First Annual 
American British Summer Salon; 
Work by Cecil Beaton. 
American Fine Arts Bldg. 
To Aug. 22: Dealers 
Show. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) August: 
Paintings by American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
August: Color Lithography by 40 
Artists. 

Brooklyn Museum (Daily 10-5, Sun- 
days 1-6) August: Printed Art, or 
Pictures and Designs That Work. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) Aug. 


(215W57) 
American Art 


Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Aug.: 
Work of American Artists. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) August: 
Eight Portraits by Gilbert Stuart 
and Paintings of the American 
School. 

Theo. A. Kohn & Son (608 Fifth) 
Aug. 18 thru Sept. 12: Watercol- 
ors by Frances Pratt. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) 
English 
School. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) August: 
Work by Contemporary Americans. 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82, 
Daily 10-5, Sundays 2-5) August: 
Prints by Whistler; China Trade 
and Its Influence. 


Aug.: 
Landscapes and Barbizon 


Salt Lake City 


-Bennington 
..Burlington 
sehen esidinganinannasanianntiil Manchester 


19th Century French Paintings. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) August: 
Fifty American Paintings. 
French Art Galleries (51E57) 
Modern French Paintings. 
Grand Central Art Galleries 
Vanderbilt) August: 19th 
Founders Show. 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
August: Old and Modern Prints. 
Harriman Gallery (63E57) August: 

French Paintings. 
Kennedy Co. (785 Fifth) 
Old and Modern Prints. 


Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
August: Contemporary Americans. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) August: 
Selected Paintings by American 
Artists. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) To Aug. 
18: Paintings by Alma White. 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) August: Paintings by 8 

Americans. 
National Arts Club 
Pk.) August: Members’ Show. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Aug.: 
Group Exhibition. 


Aug.: 


(15 
Annual 


(15 Gramercy 


August: 


WASHINGTON 
Della O. Bushnell 
Mildred D. Schmidtman 
Arne R. Jensen 
Charles M. Rice ... 
Charles H. Alden 
Mrs. Carl Bristol 
Mrs. C. M. Foley .. 
William Gamble 
Z. Vanessa Helder 
George Tsutakawa 
Mrs. Robert Walkinshaw . 
Erna Bert. Nelson . 
Melvin Kohler 
Peggy Strong 


Dorothy L. 
Mrs. E. W. 


Pulaski 
Paul 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Marie Jussen 


High 
Sommer 


Arlington Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
J. M. Fraser 


Harry A. 
Pittsford 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Herman Bennett 
Lucina Keane 
Mrs. Ethel M. Grover 


WISCONSIN 


Charleston 


Charleston Kamehameha 


Ben Norris 
Senor Carl Pa 


Tom Dietrich 

Mrs. Edwin Simpson 

Mrs. Kathryn D. Aurner 

Porter Butts 

John Steuart Curry 

R. E. Langer 

University of Wisconsin . 
W. H. Varnum 

Clara E. Swenson ...,....... 
Mrs. Charles G. Goodman 

a Adams Dietrich 
B. D. Lewandowski 


F. H. Brigden 


Mario Levy 


Arthur Morton 
Vancouver Art Gallery 


Estelle Newman Gellery (66W 
August: Contemporary American 
N. Y. Historical Society (170 Ce 
tral Pk. W., Daily 10-5, exce 
Mondays, Sundays 1-5) Augus 
Ph sag York as the Artist Kne 
Sag 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) A 
gust: Modern Art. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington 
August: “Honest Americans.” 
James St. L. O'Toole (24E64) Aug® 
Landscape Paintings from 16t 
Century to Present. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Contemporary Americans. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) 
Annual Summer Exhibition, 
Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 
Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden La, 
August: Fine Paintings. 
E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 
Old Master Paintings. 
Vendome Art Galleries (23W56 
August: Revolving Shows, Oi 
Watercolors, Sculpture. 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) Augus 
Group Show. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Augusi 
Some Old Masters of Quality. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Aug 

Chinese Art. 


August 
Aug 
(61E57) Aug 


Aug 


Meredith 
Miller 
Milwaukee Public 


Library 
School 


Robert E. Stiemke 
N.-A. Thomas 


WYOMING 


H. P. Fritjofson 


U. S. POSSESSIONS 
Baldwin 


G. N. Brodt 
E. A. Erbe ... 


-Honolulu, 1 
....Honolulu, T. . 
Schools for Girls ....Honolulu, T. § 


pe 


Madge Tennent 


Mrs. C. B. Willis 
Art Gallery of Toronto . 


Vv ‘ane ou 
Vancout 


FOREIGN 


Humberto Garavito 
Wolfgang Wolff ... 
Cecilia Laserna 


French Ocea 
s. 
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